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Warm  Bathing 

I  N 

GOUTY  CASES. 

THE  chief  caufe  of  falfe  judg¬ 
ments,  and  different  Opinions, 
amongft  Mankind  about  fads  is,  that 
thefe  are  feldom  truly  reprefented,  fome 
circumftances  being  generally  added  or 
omitted,  which,  if  known  precifely, 
would  have  altered  the  Idea  of  them 
in  the  mind  of  the  Perfon  to  whom  they 
are  related. 


B 


The 


The  Fact  I  am  about  to  confider  in 
the  following  Sheets  is — Whether  warm 
Bathing  be  ufefiil,  or  hurtful,  in  gouty 
Cafes.  This  Fad,  one  fhould  imagine, 
might  eafily  have  been  determined  by  ex¬ 
perience:  Yet  great  Phyficians  are  ftiil  of 

different  Opinions  about  it. - How 

comes  that  difference  ftiil  to  fubfift  ? — 
From  the  want  of  a  juft  diftinction  be¬ 
tween  proper  and  improper  Bathing. 
A  Gouty  Perfon  bathes ;  is  hurt  by 
Bathing :  the  Fact  is  related  to  a  phy- 

O  J  m  A  J 

fician  at  a  diftance,  without  any  other 
circumftance  ;  he  concludes,  from  fe- 
veral  fuch  hiftories,  that  Bathing  in 
gouty  Cafes  is  wrong.  The  Phyfician 
on  the  Spot  faw  this  Perfon  bathe  ;  but 
he  likewife  obferved,  that  he  was  in  an 
unfit  ftate  to  bathe ;  that  he  went  into 
the  Water  without  proper  Preparation ; 
that  he  ftaid  in  it  much  too  long ;  and 
continued  a  Regimen  of  Diet,  very  im¬ 
proper  for  his  circumftances  of  Health, 
or  Method  of  Cure. - -All  that  he 


con- 
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concludes  from  the  ill  fuccefs  of  fuch  a 
Perfon  is — that  improper  Bat  bin g  is  a 
dangerous  Thing  :  — He  by  no  means 
changes  his  Opinion  of  Bathing :  He 
ftili  holds  proper  Bathing  in  gouty  Cafes 
to  be  right,  becaufe  he  has  found  it  to  be 
fo  by  experience.  But  thefe  two  Dodtors 
muft  ever  differ  in  their  Opinions  about 
the  Queflion  I  have  propofed,  ’till  He, 
who  lives  at  a  diftance,  becomes  rightly 
informed  of  ail  the  circumftances  of  the 
Fact,  which  fell  within  the  obfervation 
of  the  other,  who  alone  can  judge  whe¬ 
ther  the  Patient  bath’d  properly  or  not. 
Nothing  can  tend  more  to  enable  both 
Phyficians  and  Patients  to  judge  rightly 
about  Bathing,  than  a  plain  and  faithful 
account  of  the  proper  and  improper 
methods  of  ufing  that  powerful  remedy , 
and  of  the  uliiai  confequences  which  at¬ 
tend  the  one  and  the  other.  A  careful 
attention  to  the  nature  of  thefe  oppofite 
methods,  and  a  right  diftindtion  being 
made  between  them,  would,  in  a  great 

B  2  mea- 
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meafure,  reconcile  the  different  opini¬ 
ons,  which  arife  merely  from  imperfedt 
information.  If  what  I  am  about  to 
offer  can  render  this  Diftindtion  more 
clear  and  precife  than  it  has  yet  ap¬ 
pear’d,  it  will  give  me  great  pleafure. 
But  as  I  write  not  to  inftrudt  Phyficians, 
but  to  inform  Patients  of  what  belongs 
to  their  own  Intereft  ;  that  they  may 
underhand  me  more  clearly,  I  thought 
it  could  not  be  amifs  to  premife  a  fliort 
and  plain  account  of  the  Animal 
OEconomy,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our 
prefent  fubjedt. 

Most  of  the  Difeafes,  which  affedt 
the  Body,  are  owing  to  fuch  an  indif- 
pofition  of  the  humours  as  renders  them 
unfit  to  pafs  through  their  canals  fo 
freely,  as  that  a  total,  and  perfedt  circula¬ 
tion  may  be  performed.  When  there  is 
fuch  an  indifpofition  of  the  fluids, 
whether  it  is  owing  to  the  undue  tone 
of  the  folids,  or  to  any  other  caufe, 


Cbftrudions,  in  fome  part  or  other  of 
the  Machine,  will  immediately  be  form¬ 
ed,  and  according  to  the  bulk  of  the 
unnatural  combinations  of  the  particles 
of  the  fluids,  a  diftemper  will  begin  in 
a  larger  or  lefler  feries  of  the  canals.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  try  to  enumerate  all 
the  different  difeafes  which  are  produced 
by  obftrudions.  They  are  as  various 
as  the  qualities  and  quantities  of  the  ob- 
ftruding  Matter,  and  the  texture,  ufes, 
and  prefent  ftate  of  the  parts  affe&ed. 


us 


This  Mechanifm  being  allowed,  let 
try,  from  its  laws,  to  form  the 
plaineft  notion  we  can  of  the  Gout, 
in  its  different  ftages  ;  let  us  fee  whe¬ 
ther  the  ufe  of  bathing,  in  that  diftem¬ 
per,  has  any  foundation  in  Theory,  as 
we  aflert  it  to  have  in  practice,  from 
happy  experience. 


Wh  en  the  Heart  of  Man  is  firfl: 
taught  to  move,  He  only,  who  fees  us 
before  we  arey  can  tell.  As  foon  as  it 

does 


does  move,  it  begins  to  protrude  the 
fluids  thro’  the  canals,  form’d  to  receive 
them  ;  firfl:  opening  the  largeft,  and 
gradually  unfolding  theieaft,  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  decreaflng  feries.  By  this  method 
the  Body  is  daily  encreafed  in  its  bulk, 
andthelphere  of  circulation  therein  is  en¬ 
larged.  The  Heart,  growing  in  power,  by 
its  propelling  force,  continues  thus  to  un¬ 
fold  the  veflels,  ’till  their  refiftance  be¬ 
comes  fuperior  to  its  force,  in  its  longitu¬ 
dinal  diredtion.  Then  longitudinal  growth 
ceafes,  but  the  fldes  of  the  Veflels  ftill 
giving  way,  the  animal  continues  to  grow 
in  breadth  only.  As  different  feries  of  vef- 
fels  are  thus  unfolded,  various  Phoeno- 
mena  in  the  animal  body  appear.  At  fe- 
ven  months  Teeth  begin  to  pufh  thro’ 
the  Gums ;  at  feven  Years  they  drop 
off1,  fhoved  out  of  their  places  by  their 
growing  Succeflors ;  at  fourteen  another 
great  change  happens,  and  at  twenty- 
one  the  chins  of  the  males  begin  to  fhew 
the  flgns  of  manhood.  When  the 

created: 
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greateft  number  of  veflels  are  open,  and 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  the  fluids 
thro’  them,  that  is  the  moment  in 
which  the  animal  body  has  attained  its 
higheft  perfection  in  health,  tho’  ftrength 
and  activity  is  afterwards  encreafed  by 
fome  of  the  fmalleft  Veflels  being  con- 
folidated  into  Fibres,  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  quite  impervious.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  Perfection  is  no  more 
really  ftationary  than  the  Sun  is  at  the 
folftice  ;  it  immediately  declines  ;  every 
day  bereaves  us  of  iome  or  other  of  the 
fmalleft  Veflels,  which  were  pervious 
the  day  before  ;  the  fphere  of  circula¬ 
tion  is  gradually  leflened ;  our  ftrength 
decays,  however  imperceptibly  ;  we  feel 
ourfelves  loole  our  activity  ;  we  grow 
ftiff ;  the  circulation  is  brought  into  a 
very  narrow  compafs ;  the  veflels  become 
rigid,  and  bony  ;  the  Heart,  grown 
feeble,  can  no  longer  overcome  their 
refiftance,  the  natural  death  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  enfues. 


Malta 


Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  fecum, 
Mult  a  recedtntes  adimunt.  Hor. 

As  we  are  daily  gaining  or  lofing 
fome  feries  of  veffels  or  other,  through¬ 
out  our  whole  Lives,  particular  diftem- 
pers  generally  appear  at  fuch,  and  fuch 
particular  Ages  ;  and  men  are  not  ordina¬ 
rily  fubjedt  to  fome  difeafes  after  they  have 
paffc  the  time  of  life  at,  or  about  which, 
they  commonly  fhew  themfelves.  Thus 
the  Red-Gum  is  the  difeafe  of  Infancy  ; 
Confumptions  of  Youth  ;  Rheumatifm 
of  Manhood ;  and  the  Gout  of  Old- 
Age.  But  a  wrong  formation  of 
Parts ;  hereditary  taints ;  manner  of 
life,  and  a  thoufand  accidents  which 
our  Bodies  are  daily  fubject  to  by  their 
natural  make,  render  all  fuch  Appear¬ 
ances  uncertain.  As  an  uncommon  hot 
Seafbn  will  bring  forth  the  Flowers  and 
Fruits  of  May.,  in  February ,  or  March ; 
or  an  unufual  cold  one  keep  them  back 
’till  June ;  fo  are  the  difeafes  of  the 
body  often  produced  prematurely,  or 
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deferred  to  a  ftage  of  life  to  which  they 
do  not  properly  belong  ;  the  youth  lhall 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Gout,  or  the 
old  man  die  of  the  Meafles,  or  the 
Small-pox ;  but,  for  the  mod  part,  the 
Gout  does  not  appear  till  a  few  years 
after  the  Animal  has  attained  its  greateft 
bodily  perfection,  and  the  number  of  its 
veflels  has  begun  to  decreafe. 

What  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  gouty 
matter  is  I  do  not  know,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  may  never  be  difcovered.  From 
its  EffeCts  we  may  guefs  that  a  truly 
regular  fit  of  the  Gout  is  produced  by 
a  fubtle  matter,  which  by  the  fize  of 
its  parts,  is  capable  of  palling  thro  all 
the  larger  veffels  of  the  body  without 
flopping,  or  giving  much  uneafinels, 
’till  it  arrives  in  that  very  fmall  feries 
which  furrounds  the  joints,  where  it  is 
detained  by  its  own  bulk,  and  continu¬ 
ally  encreafed  by  the  accelfion  of  more 
matter  of  the  fame  kind,  ’till,  by  its 

C  acrid 
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acrid  qualities,  it  pricks,  tears,  and  rends 
the  nervous  membranes,  and  tendons, 
and  thereby  caufes  moil:  tormenting 
pains  to  the  perfon  who  labours  under 
this  Difeafe. 

In  fuch  a  fit  of  the  Gout,  the  pain 
excites,  or  heightens  a  fever,  the  means 
by  which  nature  endeavours  to  expel  the 
offending  matter  out  of  the  body.  This 
fever  lafts  ’till  the  gouty  matter  is  in 
a  great  meafure  pufh’d  through  the  vef- 
fels  in  which  it  ftuck,  and  is  either  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  perforation  of  the  af¬ 
flicted  Part,  or  being  reabforbed,  may 
be  carried  back  again  into  the  larger  vef- 
fels,  and  be  difcharg’d  by  fweat  or  urine, 
and  what  is  not  fo  evacuated  may  con¬ 
tribute  its  fhare  to  the  next  fit.  Na¬ 
ture  having  thus  obtained  her  end,  the 
Fever  fublides,  and  the  poor  fufferer 
is  blefled  with  repofe.  A  blefling,  fweet 
indeed,  but  of  fhort  duration  !  The 
gouty  particles,  by  their  mutual  Attrac¬ 
tions 
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tions  and  adhefions,  form  new  molecuia; 
the  next  day,  which  arriving  in  the 
fame  feries  of  vefiels,  a£t  over  the  fame 
tragedy  the  following  night,  and  the 
next  to  that,  and  fo  on,  till  the  habit 
has  not  gouty  matter  enough  in  it  to  lup- 
ply  another  fit.  Then  the  pain  ceafes ; 
the  inflammation  goes  off ;  the  part  iwells; 
the  fwelling  decreafes ;  the  Scarf-fkin 
becomes  a  branny  fcurf ;  ftrength  gra¬ 
dually  returns,  and  the  patient  finds 
himfelf  more  clear  in  his  underftand- 
ing,  chearful  in  his  fpirits,  and  adtive 
in  his  body,  than  he  was  before  the 
fit ;  as  if  all  the  juices,  by  being  freed 
from  this  gouty  matter,  had  been  de¬ 
purated  and  refined.  Health  then  luc- 
ceeds  to  make  the  poor  creature  amends 
for  the  torments  he  has  endured,  which 
are  forgot  as  foon  as  Child-bed  pains. 
Such  a  fit  requires  little  afiiftance  from 
phyfic.  Patience,  flannel,  water-gruel, 
and  clear  whey,  will  be  fufficient  helps 
to  nature  to  enable  her  to  perfed  her 
own  work.  C  2  From 
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F  rom  the  hiftories  of  this  diflemper, 
which  we  meet  with  in  authors,  we 
can’t  but  believe  that  fuch  regular  fits 
are  much  lefs  frequent  than  they  were 
formerly.  Children  under  puberty  are 
often  attacked ;  Women  are  become 
very  fubject  to  the  gout,  and  the  fits  in 
men  feldom  prove  truly  critical. 

That  hereditary  gouts  are  more  com¬ 
mon,  and  appear  earlier  in  life  than 
formerly,  may  arife  from  the  diflemper 
itfelf  having  been  Ipread  wider,  by  the 
univerfal  encreafe  of  luxury  among  the 
rich,  and  of  the  horrid  luft  after  gin 
amongfl  the  poor.  The  valetudinary 
offspring  of  fuch  debauch’d  parents, 
arrive  at  the  imperfections  of  fifty  or 
fixty  years  of  age,  before  they  can 
really  number  twenty-one. 

When  the  appearance  of  this  dis¬ 
temper  is  thus  premature,  it  feldom 
keeps  its  original  form ;  its  intervals 

are 
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are  ftiort,  and  its  iymptoms  irregular, 
and  the  weak  frame  is  loon  deftroyed 
by  its  violence. 

When  the  fits  of  the  gout  are  not 
critical ,  they  lay  the  foundation  of 
numberlefs  miferies.  They  fail  of  being 
fo,  when  the  force  of  the  folids  is  na¬ 
turally  fo  weak,  or  rendered  lb,  by  an 
injudicious  low  diet,  that  they  have 
not  fufficient  force  to  grind  the  gouty 
matter,  by  the  help  of  the  fever,  fine 
enough  for  right  expulfion  thro’  the 
fmall  veffels ;  or  from  the  habits  being 
fo  overloaded  with  it,  that  the  fever 
cannot  feparate  it  from  the  blood,  and 
juices,  in  order  to  procure  it  a  critical 
Dilcharge. 

While  this  gouty  matter  is  carried 
about  in  the  body,  mixt  with  the  other 
fluids,  it  often  occafions  Head-achs,  Ver- 
tigos,  Sicknefs  at  Stomach,  Lofs  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  Sour  Belchings,  Heart-burns,  Fla- 

tufles 
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tulles,  and  wandering  twitching  pains  in 
the  limbs.  When  it  is  duly  feparated  from 
the  other  humours,  but  depofited  upon 
the  joints  in  a  greater  quantity  than  can 
be  critically  difcharged  from  them,  it 
tears  the  fmallveflels  to  pieces;  makes  ca¬ 
vities  wherein  it  may  ftagnate  ;  by  ftag- 
nating  it  thickens,  and  grows  acrid ; 
Curdles  the  Mucus  deligned  for  lubri¬ 
cating  the  joints,  and  hardens  it  into 
chalky  matter,  which,  as  it  encreafes, 
deflroys  the  motion  of  the  joint,  diftends 
the  fkin,  inflames,  breaks  thro’  and 
difcharges  itfelf,  either  in  a  fluid,  or 
folid  form,  generally  in  both. 

The  joints  are  not  the  only  parts  in 
which  this  cretacious  matter  will  lodge ; 
a  finer  fort  of  it  will  find  its  way  into 
the  tendons,  which  it  will  thicken, 
ftiffen,  and  render  unfit  for  mufcular 
motion  ;  whilft  a  grofier  kind  will  form 
large  flat  cakes  of  chalk  in  the  in- 
terftices  of  the  mufcles  themfelves. 

Per- 
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Perfons  thus  affeCted  loofe  the  ufe  of 
their  limbs,  and  have  recourfe  to  warm 
bathing  for  their  recovery.  To  know 
whether  they  are  right  in  this  manner 
of  proceeding,  let  us  conlider  what  may 
reafonably  be  expected,  by  perfons  under 
fuch  circumftances,  from  the  fenfible 
Properties  of  our  hot  Baths. 

As  warm  water  they  are  allowed  to 
foften,  and  relax  rigid  fibres,  by  ex¬ 
ternal  Application,  and  to  difiolve  fa- 
line  and  gelatinous  concretions,  by  be¬ 
ing  admitted  into  the  habit  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  But  the  faline,  fulphureous,  and 
faponaceous  particles  manifeftly  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  Bath- Waters,  muft  render 
thefe  more  penetrating,  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  folvents  than  common  water. 

The  rarefaction  of  the  fluids,  caufed 
by  the  warmth  of  the  Bath,  is  plainly 
a  great  deobftruent,  elpecially  when  the 
too  rigid  fides  of  the  veflels  are  render¬ 
ed 
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cd  foft  and  yielding  to  the  diftending 
force  of  the  rarify’d  humours.  By  this 
means  the  diameters  of  the  Canals  are 
enlarged,  and  the  moleculae,  which 
were  too  large  to  pafs  through  them 
in  their  contracted  ftate,  will  be  push¬ 
ed  on  with  eafe  by  the  Power  of  the 
general  circulation,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  obftrudtions,  which  were  before 
formed  by  thefe  moleculae,  will  be  re¬ 
moved.  In  how  many  difeafes  will 
this  Angle  effect  of  Warm-bathing  be  be¬ 
neficial  !  Probably  this  rarefaction  of  the 
fluids,  and  relaxation  of  the  folids,  con¬ 
jointly,  may  operate  in  feveral  feries  of 
veffels,  which  no  medicine  is  capable  of 
entering,  and  confequently,  may  re¬ 
move  obftrudtions,  formed  in  the  fineft 
capillaries,  which  would  by  degrees 
have  produced  chronical  Diftempers, 
the  caufes  of  which  we  could  never 
have  difcovered,  or  if  difcovered,  been 
able  to  have  obviated  their  effects. 


What 
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What  benefit  bathers  may  receive  by 
breathing  an  air,  richly  impregnated 
with  the  moft  adive,  and  moll  volatile 
particles  of  the  water,  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  flying  off  from  the  furface  of 
the  bath,  has  not,  as  I  know  of,  been 
yet  duly  confidered.  But  when  we  re¬ 
coiled  with  how  much  greater  power 
the  water,  drank  immediately  from  the 
pump,  before  its  volatile  parts  are  all 
flown  away,  has,  beyond  that  which  is 
drank  a  few  minutes  after  it  has  been 
in  the  glafs,  we  can’t  but  own  that 
breathing  thofe  particles,  for  thirty  or 
forty  minutes,  muft  have  a  confiderable 
effed;  and  indeed,  if  the  lungs  are 
tender,  and  fubjed  to  catarrhs,  and  in¬ 
flammations,  a  very  bad  one. 

From  thefeeffeds  I  think  it  reafona- 
ble  to  exped  that  our  baths  fliould  do, 
what  in  fad  we  find  they  have  done  j 
that  is,  that  they  fliould  remove  the 
obfiruding  gouty  matter  from  the  parts 

D  where- 
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wherein  it  was  lodged,  by  rendering  it 
fo  fluid,  as  to  be  again  carried  on  in  the 
courie  of  circulation.  The  morbid  con¬ 
cretions  thus  difl'olved  and  protrud¬ 
ed  into  a  larger  feries  of  vefiels,  the 
limb  or  joint  will  be  freed  from 
their  oppreflion,  and  cannot  but  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  recover  its  natu¬ 
ral  ufe. 

*  *  <  •  *<  « 

The  received  maxim — 

i 

Toller  e  nodofam  nefcit  Medic  ina podagram, 

greatly  difcourages  all  attempts  of  this 
kind  i  But  we  ought  to  confic  er,  that  tG 
relieve ,  when  we  can’t  totally  cure  dif- 
iempers ,  is  a  moft  deflrable  end.  That 
this  end  has  been  obtained  by  many 
perfons,  who  had  almoft  loft  the  ufe 
of  their  limbs,  by  the  feverity  of  the 
gout,  the  many  hiftories  we  meet  with 
in  authors  do  fufficiently  teftify.  But  I 
will  trouble  the  reader  only  with  two 
from  Dr.  Pierce ,  who  flourifhed  about 

the 
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the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  As  they 
are  very  remarkable,  I  give  them  in  the 
Doctor’s  own  words,  which  you  will 
find  in  his  Bath  Memoirs,  printed  at 
Briftol.,  1697.  I  think  they  cannot 
fail  to  give  great  conlblation  to  all  the 
gouty  cripples  who  may  read  them  in 
this  treatife,  or  in  the  original.  They 
feem  to  be  a  fovereign  antidote  againfi: 
defpair  in  the  moft  deplorable  cafes, 
even  in  the  latefi:  ftages  of  life. 

It  may  be  objeSled \  fays  the  good  old 
man,  That  moft  of  thofte  lame ,  enfeebled per- 
fons ,  brought  by  me for  inftances  of  recove¬ 
ries  here ,  were  either  youngs 
people ,  or  at  their  ripe  age , 
greatly  ajftft  this  their  remedy  (though 
amongfi  the  recited  cafes ,  you  will  find 
fome ,  and  thofte  not  a  few ,  of  a  confidera - 
bleage>  and  others  ?nuch  declining)  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  give  you  one  inftance  of  a 
gentle7?ian  paft  fourf core  and  three  ;  who 
after  a  moft  fevere  ft  of  the  gout ,  which 
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had  run  all  over  his  body  from  joint  to 
joint ,  ’ till  at  length  it  fettled  upon  the 
lower  parts ,  and  rendered  them  altoge¬ 
ther  ufelefs ,  fo  that  he  could  not  fo  much 
as  ufe  crutches , 
went  by  him. 


nlefs  a  fervant  or  two 


It  was  my  wife  s  father ,  Mr.  David 
Tryme,  of  Wooky,  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  ?iear  Wells.  He  had ,  from 
betwieen  fifty  and  fixty ,  been  fubjeSl  to 
fits  of  the  gout ,  but  at  great  diflances ; 
fometimes  a  year  or  two ,  or  three ,  be¬ 
tween  the  fits ;  tho  he  hunted ,  and  now 
and  then  drank  chear fully  with  his  friends , 
fas  the  gentlemen  of  that  country  did 
then ,  and  ftill  do )  and  rede  in  all  wea¬ 
thers.  When  he  had  a  fit ,  his  main 
care  was  to  get  eafie  as  foon  as  he  could , 
and  in  order  to  thaty  he  had  ( or  rather 
his  excellent  wife ,  who  was  more  than 
half  a  phyfician  and  chyrurgeon  to  her 
poor  neighbours )  procured  divers  receipts 
for  plaifiers  and  ointments  j  with  a  pro- 

batum 
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batum  eft  at  the  end  of  them .  Thefe  he 
ordinarily  ufed  when  the  pains  were  vio¬ 
lent  ^  and  if  one  anfwer  d  not ,  went  on 
to  another .  This  did  well  enough  when 
Jlrength  and  vigour  lafted \  but  at  the  agey 
I  but  now  mention  dy  83.  When  that 
good  wife  of  his  had  been  long  deady  and 
hisy  noworfey  daughter  (who  fupplydher 
place  in  thofe  charitable  offcesy  as  well  as 
keeping  her  father  s  houfe)  was  married 
to  m€y  that  lived  at  fix  teen  miles  difiance  ; 
and  a  fever e  fit  of  the  gout  feizd  himy 
fir  ft  y  at  his  toes  a?id  finger sy  and  hey  im¬ 
patient  under  the  pain,  caufing  thofe  that 
were  about  him  to  apply  what  gave  him 
moft  eafe  in  the  lafi  fit ;  not  confidering 
whether  it  was  repur  cuffing  or  ?io ;  this 
mov d  the  diftemper  fill  upwardy  and 
they  followed  it  with  the fame  applicationSy 
till  he  fell  into  fainting  fits ;  out  of  which 
he  waSy  with  difficulty  y  (and  but  for  a 
while)  got  outy  with  firong  waters ,  ‘Thetiy 
and  not  dill  theiiy  was  I  and  his  datgh- 
tery  my  wife  fent  for. 


I 
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1  quickly  perceiv'd  what  error  had 
been  committed ,  and  gave  him  brijk  cor¬ 
dials ,  that  moved ,  a  centro  ad  circum- 
ferentiam,  from  the  heart  to  the  limbs  : 
This  threw  out  the  gout  fo  violently  upon 
his  hips ,  knees  and  feet ,  that  he  was , for 
fome  days ,  in  mofi  exceffive  torment ,  but 
free  from  faintings.  He  choofe  rather 
(as  old  as  he  was )  to  bear  that ,  then  to 
run  the  rifque  of  dying ,  by  applying  again 
his  plaiflers .  In  a  little  time  patience 
and  poffet-drink  conquer'd  the  difficulty , 
for  the  pain  ceafed  by  degrees,  but  left  fo 
great  a  weaknefs  that  he  could  neither  go 
nor  ftand ,  and  fuch  a  Jliffnefs  at  hips , 
knees  and  ancles ,  that  he  could  not  move 
a  joint,  to  extend  his  legs,  but  was  lifted 
up  and  down  by  main  Jlrength  by  his  fer- 
vants.  This  was  in  July,  1659,  and 
he  held  thus  all  the  following  winter,  about 
the  latter  of  which ,  calling  to  Jee  him , 
Pas  Iufedto  do,  riding  that  way  to  fome 
country  patients ,  to  whom  I  was  fent  for) 
enquiring  of  him  how  he  did :  He  an- 

fwered 
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fwered  me  that  he  was  free  from  pain , 
and  as  well  as  he  could  hope  to  be  ;  I  eat 
well,  and  I  deep  well,  but  I  am  a  cri- 
ple,  what  fhall  I  do  for  that  ?  I  told 
hi?n  that  I  knew  no  remedy  for  him  un- 
lefs  he  would  come  to  the  Bath ;  which 
it  feems  he  had  formerly  been  frighted 
from-)  for  fear  of  bringing  a  ft  of  the 
gout  upon  him.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
would  ufe  fuch  preparatmis  as  I  would 
advife.)  and  come  at  the  feafon  that 
I  Jhould  appoint ,  and  ufe  the  bath 
as  I  did  direct)  I  would  undertake 
it  foould  not  bring  the  gout  up¬ 
on  him.  He  confented  to  it ;  I  fent  to 
hi?n  in  April  following  ;  he  came ;  and 
after  preparatiofi)  ufed  the  Queen’*  and 
King’*- Bath ;  but  lifted  in  and  out  by 
two  frong  guides  ;  dratik  fome  ( but  not 
often  or  much)  of  the  watersy  (for  he 
thought  fack  more  agreeable  to  his  age) 
after  three  weeks  bathing ,  going  Gne' 
morning  to  fee  him  in  the  bath ,  ( which  is 
a  ufual  compliment  we  pay  our  patients 
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here)  I  found  him  walking  between  his 
two  guides ,  without  their  help ,  and  wish¬ 
ing  he  could  go  as  well  by  land  as  he  did 
by  water  :  By  and  by  he  bid  his  guides 
fiand  off, \  faying ,  I  could  fwim  once  ; 
he  fet  himfelf  a  fwimming ,  and  fwam 
twice  round  the  crofs  in  the  King V- Bath; 
fo  much  had  that  little  bathing  loofened 
the  flijf  joints ,  as  well  as  flrengthened 
the  weakened  parts  :  He  went  on  to  re¬ 
cover  ;  left  his  crutches  behind  him ; 
hung  them  up  for  a  trophy,  and  had  no 
fever e  fit  of  the  gout  all  his  life  after , 
which  was  five  years  or  more ,  to  the 
$%thyear  of  his  age ,  if  not  fotnewhat 
beyond.  And  had  he  not  made  too  much 
hafile  to  recover  his  eye- fight  (which 
was  almofi  lofi  by  cataraSls)  he  might 
probably  have  lived  many  years  longer. 

"The  next  is  the  cafe  of  George  Long, 
Efq\  of  Downfide,  in  the  parifi  of  Shep- 
ton-Mallet,  in  the  county  of  Somerlet ; 
three  miles  eafiward  of  Wells.  His 

great 
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great  and  wonderful  recovery  by  the  ufe 
of  thefe  waters ,  hath  been  long  fnce  made 
public ,  I  Jhall  not  therefore  need  to  re¬ 
peat  a  great  deal  of  his  long  and  pain¬ 
ful ficknejf 


It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago , 
that  I  was  frf  phyfcian  to  him ,  his  lady 
and  family  ;  and  its  almoft  fo  long  ago , 
that  he  was  firft  affaulted  with  the  gout , 
and  I  fnd  in  fome  of  my  papers ,  that 
more  than  jixteen  years  ago ,  I  prefer ibed 
medicines  for  ki?n,for  Jharpnefs  op  urine , 
fit  one,  and  gravel ,  as  well  as  antiathri- 
tic  remedies  ;  for  he  feldom  had  a  ft  of 
the  gout,  without  that  of  the  fione  alfo , 
and  both  frequently  feized  him.  But  in 
the  year  88  and  89,  and  fo  forwards , 
for  two  or  three  years  together ,  he  was 
feldom  free  from  great  pains ,  which  were 
diffufed  all  over  his  body ,  from  part  to 
part ,  from  joint  to  joint ,  where  was 
wedged  in,  this  calculus  matter ;  that 
his  finger  became  crooked,  his  right  knee , 
\  .7  E  hips 
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hips  and  back  motionlefs.  He  was  jo 
contra&ed,  that  he  could  not  be  extended 
in  his  bedy  [much  lefs  if  the  pain  would 
have  given  leave )  could  he  have  been  Jet 
upright.  In  forty  he  became  (as  we 
call  it  in  this  country )  bed-rid. 

He  was  lifted  in  a  feet  from  one  Jide 
oj  the  bed  to  the  othery  and  from  place 
to  placey  not  eajy  without ,  nor  well  with¬ 
in  :  His  thtrjl  importunatey  his  appetite 
and  ftomach  lofty  his  fin  frivelled,  and 
difcolouredy  his  face  meagrey  his  hair 
grey,  his  ft  eft j  wafted,  his  mufcles  fallen 
all  the  body  over  ,  he  could  have  thrown 
the  calf  oj  his  leg  over  his  ftoin  bone.  With 
all  this  he  had  a  perpetual  farpnefs  of 
urine,  nay,  all  the  juices  in  his  body, 
had  fuch  a  propensity  to  lapidejcency , 
that  his  water  being  left  ( but  a  few  days ) 
in  a  crooked-bed  urinal,  it  was  crufted 
at  the  ftdes  and  top ,  as  thick  as  a  half 
crown,  with  a  porous  kind  of  Jlone,  like 
that  of  a  prunez.  In  this  condition,  he 

was 
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was  with  difficulty,  brought  to  Bath, 
April,  9 1 .  He  began  with  drinking  the 
waters ,  hot  in  the  morning  from  the 
pump ,  at  meals  cold ,  (for  he  drank 
not  then ,  he  done  jince ,  malt 

drink.)  In  a  week's  time  his  third  a- 
bated ,  arid  the  fharpnefs  of  urine  leffen- 
ed,  his  flomach  began  to  return.  After 
a  month's  drinking ,  he  bathed  between 
whiles ,  which  much  eafed  his  pains.  ■  He 
could  in  the  Bath,  Jujfer  his  legs  to  be 
dijlended  a  little.  About  the  end  of 
May,  he  returned  home  with  this  begun 
advantage ,  but  carried  the  waters  with 
him ,  and  conjlantly  fent  for  them.  About 
the  end  of  Auguft,  he  came  hither  a- 
gain ,  and  flay  d  fix  weeks  or  two  months , 
drinking  and  bathing ,  as  before.  In  the 
mean  time  he  gathered  fonie  JleJh  and 
jlrength ,  and  fame  fmall  ability  to  go , 
though  crippifhly.  In  November  follow - 
ing,  his  grey  hairs  began  to  fall  off,  and 
new  ones  fucceeded  j  he  fays  more ,  that 
feme  of  the  grey  ones  returned  again  to 

B  2  their 
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their  colour ,  which  way  ever  it  was ,  by 
Candlemas,  he  had  few  or  no  grey  hairs 
lefty  but  a  good  head  of  foft  brown  hair , 
fuch  as  he  had  when  he  was  about  five  or 
fix  and  twenty ,  which  grew  fo  fafi,  that 
he  cut  snore  than  an  inch ,  every  month 
cr  five  weeks.  Even  now  (bating  a  lit¬ 
tle  baldnefs  upon  the  crown ,  for  he  is  on 
the  wrong  fide  of  fifty)  it  looks  like  a 
border  of  hairy  which  I  have  feen  for¬ 
merly  worn,  before  whole  heads  were  fo 
much  in  ufe.  7)o  perfeEl  this  fo  well  be¬ 
gun  recovery y  he  took  a  houfe  and  lived 
here  for  the  mofi  part  of  the  year  92, 
about  which  time  his  toe-nails  which  were 
hardy  ragged  and  fcaly,  began  to  be  thrufi 
off  b  new  and  Jmooth  ones ;  his  arms 
and  hands  recovered  firengthy  he  had 
much  freer  motion  of  his  jointSy  his 
mujcles  plumpt \  he  was  daily  snore 
and  snore  ereEly  and  every  bathing 
flretched  him  half  an  inch.  He  had 
now  a  flefhy-,  hale  habit  of  bodyy  a  vigo¬ 
rous  eye ,  and  a  ruddy ,  plusnpy  youthful 
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face ,  (efpecially  when  he  mixes  fherry 
with  his  water ,  which  he  will  fometimes 
do.) 

\ 

In  fine ,  he  hath  no  fit  of  the  gout  to 
lay  him  up  long  together ,  the  leajl 
touch  of  the  foney  or  Jharpnefs  of  urine , 
fince  he  left  off  malt-drink ,  and  made 
thefie  waters  his  confiant  Beverage.  It  is 
pity  to  leave  out  one  material  circumfiance. 
An  unbelieving  knight  that  knew  him 
well  before ,  hearing  of  this  miraculous 
recovery ,  came  purpofely  to  his  houje  to 
examine  the  truth  of  it  with  his  own  eyes  ; 
he  foon  might  have  feen  it ,  but  would  not 
credit  it  ’till  he  had  ajked  his  ladyy  whether 
fie  found  him  grown  young  again  f  She 
modeftly  (andjharply  enough)  anfwer  d, 
I  believe  if  I  were  dead,  he  would  mar¬ 
ry  again. 

*Tho  all  this  is  manifaflly  known  to  be 
true ,  yet  little  or  nothing  of  it  is  believed 
by  the  advocates  for  other  mineral  waters , 

who 
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who  envy ,  and  would  eclipfe  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  theje.  Nay ,  their  induflrious 
reports  have  killed  him  fever al  times ,  and 
many  letters  have  been  fent  (fome  to  me ) 
to  know  the  truth  of  it .  Nay ,  I  have 
been  forced  to  Jhew  him  to  fomey  (ladies 
efpecially )  to  convince  them,  to  which  ( I 
thank  him)  he  hath  not  been  unwilling 
to  confent. 

To  fave  the  charge  of  more  fuch  poft- 
letters ,  and  to  cure  this  incredulity ,  (as 
well  as  to  ferve  his  country )  he  was  likely 
to  have  been  fent  up ,  to  ferve  in  parli¬ 
ament  for  this  city. 

«...  -V.  >  <  V  f  V  '•  ‘  \  V  I  ,  '  "i  ;*\ 

He  is  able  enough  to  bear  the  trouble 
of  attending  the  bufmefs  of  the  houfe ,  nor 
was  there  any  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
Bath- Waters  would  have  lof  their  reputa¬ 
tion, ,  if  he  f.'oultl  have  died  there ,  though 
both  thefe  things  were  obje&ed,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  fome  that  would  have  had  ano¬ 
ther  chofen.  To  evince  the  frf ,  it  was 

fcarce 
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fcarce  two  months  before  the  time  of  elec¬ 
tion^  that  he  rode  from  Bath  to  Oxford 
in  a  dayr  which  is  48  computed  miles , 
and  above  50  meafurd  ones ,  and  but  a 
few  days  before  that y  went  from  hence  to 
his  own  houfe ,  ( which  is  1 2  or  14  miles ) 
after  12  o'clock  at  night ,  went  to  bed 
for  two  or  three  hours ,  rofe  again ,  and 

difpatched  a  great  deal  of  bufnefs  before 
dinner. 

k  *  *  « ill 

And  for  the  Jecond \  thofe  gentlemen 
that  (for  their  own  ends)  prete?id  fo 
much  kindnefs  to,  and  concern  for  the 
reputation  oj  theje  ’waters,  may  know , 
even  by  fome  of  the  joregomg  and  fol¬ 
lowing  .  obfervations,  that  the  credit  of 
them  is  not  to  determine  with  Mr.  Long’s 
life.  For  though  they  have  wrought  a 
very  exemplary  cure  upon  him,  yet  I  hope 
they  do  not  expeff,  that  they  fmild  ??iake 
himy  or  any  body  elje  immortal \  or  in- 
vulnerable,,  or  not  liable  to  other  acci¬ 
dents ,  common  to  humanity .  But  weak 
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arguments  feem  ftrotig  to  thofe  that  are 
willing  they  jhould  perfwade ,  at  leajl 
when  they  are  urged  to  fuch  whom  they 
think  eafy  to  be  perfwaded.  In  Jhort , 
Mr.  Long  is  alive ,  and  very  welly  and 
not  only  keeps  the  Jlrength  he  hath  got , 
but  improves  it  daily. 

\  t  •  •  *  '  -•  *  *  k 

It  was  the  prudent  advice  of  a  wife 
man  to  his  children,  never  to  tell  an 
improbable  Story,  tho’  they  knew  it  to 
be  true,  leaft  their  veracity  or  credulity 
fhould  be  fufpe&ed  by  their  hearers. — 
This  maxim  would  have  difcouraged 
me  from  inferting  the  foregoing  hiftory, 
if  it  had  not  been  attended  with  all  the 
marks  of  credibility,  which  a  candid 
reader  can  require.  Dr.  Pierce  was  re¬ 
gularly  bred  at  Oxford ,  and  was  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  Lon- 
d.on.  He  was  a  man  of  probity  and 
piety,  as  appears  from  his  writings  ;  ef- 
pecially  from  the  conclulion  of  the  above 
quoted  treatife.  He  publifhed  this  cafe 

while 
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while  Mr.  Long  was  yet  alive,  and  able 
to  contradict  any  circumftance  of  it, 
which  he  knew  to  have  been  unfairly 
reprefented  :  Mr.  Long  permitted  all 
curious  perfons  to  fee  him,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  truth  of  the  fads.  After 
examination  nobody  ever  pretended  to 
doubt  or  the  truth  of  the  hiftory,  which 
Dr.  Pierce  had  related  in  his  book.  From 
thefe  confiderations,  I  think  we  have 
all  the  evidence  which  hiftory  can  af¬ 
ford  us,  that  this  History  is  a  true 
one. 

I  shall  now  give  two  cafes  which 
have  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge, 
ftnce  the  firft  publication  of  this  eftay, 

*  7  5 1  >  which,  though  much  inferior 
to  thofe  of  Dr.  Pierce ,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader,  as  they  are 
recent  fads. 

'  r ;  C!  *  t  *  .u  <*S  *  ^  ,  *  .A , ^ 

The  following  letter,  from  Charles 
Edwin ,  Efq;  was  dated  March  5,  1753. 

F  ‘  l 
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4  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  com- 
4  ply  with  your  requeft,  by  giving  you 
4  the  moft  exact  account  I  am  able  to 
1  recoiled  of  the  beginning  and  pro- 
4  grefs  of  my  gout.  The  firft  fit  I 
*  ever  had,  was  in  the  year  1 7  30,  which 
4  was  a  very  flight  one  :  I  then  went 
4  into  Italy  1  where  I  ftaid  near  {even 
4  years,  during  which  time  I  had  but 
4  one  fit,  and  that  very  trifling.  Soon 
4  after  my  return  to  England  I  had 
4  another,  not  violent,  and  which  con- 
4  tinu’d  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks, 
4  but  left  a  weaknefs  in  the  joints. 
4  Since  that  time  I  have  generally  been 
4  attacked  once  in  two  years,  but  I  have 
4  often  efcaped  ’till  the  third  winter, 
4  which  was  the  cafe  the  laft  time, 
4  when  it  began  the  14th  of  January 
4  in  one  of  my  feet,  with  more  pain 
4  than  in  any  of  my  former  fits.  Soon 
4  after  it  attacked  the  other  foot,  and 
4  ankle  ;  afterwar  ds  one  of  my  hands, 
4  and  both  my  knees,  fo  that  I  could 
-  4  not 
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not  bend  them,  or  move  my  ancles, 
which  obliged  me  to  be  carry’d  from 
my  bed  to  my  chair.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  I  remained  ’till  I  fat  out  for  Bath, 
the  5th  of  May ,  1752  ;  I  believe 
you  may  recoiled  to  have  feen  me, 
when  I  arrived  there  in  this  melan¬ 
choly  condition  :  But  however  I  was 
fo  happy  as  to  find  myfelf  recover 
much  fooner  than  I  had  reafon  to 
exped,  as  I  was  able,  after  my  third 
bathing,  to  walk  in  my  room  with 
the  help  of  crutches,  and  conti¬ 
nu’d  to  gain  flrength  daily,  fo  that  I 
could,  before  I  left  Bath,  (which  was 
the  9th  of  November  following)  walk 
to  feveral  parts  of  the  town  with  a 
fingle  cane.  I  bathed  fixty  -  five 
times,  and  pumped  my  ancles  thirty- 

eight,  by  which  I  received  great 
benefit.’ 

C  HA  RLE  S  EDWIN, \ 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  tho* 

F  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Edwin  bathed  fo  long,  and  pumped 
fo  often,  yet  during  the  whole  courfe 
he  never  had  one  fymptom  of  the  hu¬ 
mour,  which  had  long  flagnated  in  his 
legs  and  feet,  being  thrown  upon  any 
vital  part ;  neither  has  he  had  any  vi¬ 
olent  fit  of  the  gout  fince. 

Tho’  our  waters  are  io  ferviceable 
in  gouty  lamenefles,  yet  as  the  gout  is 
not  a  very  common  diftemper  amongft 
the  poor,  few  of  its  victims  offer  them- 
felves  to  our  General  Hofpital  for  relief : 
But  I  think  the  benefit  received  by  the 
perfon,  whole  cafe  I  am  about  to 
defcribe,  from  that  extenfive  charity, 
deferves  to  be  recorded. 


Philip  Tuckey,  of  the  parifh  of 
St.  Mary  le  Boe ,  aged  about  fifty,  was 
born  of  gouty  parents,  and  improved 
his  woful  inheritance  by  a  very  free 
way  of  fife.  When  he  was  about 
twenty-feven  years  old  he  was  attacked 
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bj1  tbe  dileafe  of  fifty,  the  gout  {hew¬ 
ing  itfelf  in  his  great  toe.  For  fome 
years  lie  had  fits  at  uncertain  periods, 
and  attended  with  variety  of  {ymptoms. 
About  twelve  years  fince  he  got  a  vi¬ 
olent  cold  by  painting  (which  was  his 
profefiion)  a  new-built  houfe,  yet  green 
in  mortar,  and  fweating  in  lime :  This 
accident  threw  the  gout  all  over  him, 
and  the  head,  ftomach,  and  bowels  did 
not  efcape  without  their  fhare.  Thepains 
continu’d  to  torment  one  part  or  other 
for  five  months,  and  then  left  him  fo 
weak  and  lame  that  he  was  a  long  while 
unable  to  {land  upright,  and  could  ne¬ 
ver  after  walk  without  crutches.  The 
fits  became  more  frequent,  and  lefs  re¬ 
gular,  and  left  him  every  time  weaker 
and  weaker. 

He  was  admitted  into  our  holpital 
Nov.  3,  1752,  under  the  care  of  the 
worthy  Dr.  Woodford ,  Reg.  Prof.  Med. 
Qxon.  by  whofe  kind  permifiion  I  print 

this 
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this  cafe.  He  was  a  fquare  well-built 
man,  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  tinged 
with  a  brown  yellow,  the  common  iign 
of  an  over-heated  liver.  His  knees  were 
aim  oft  immoveable,  the  membranes 
which  furround  the  joint  being  much 
thickned,  and  the  tendons  which  draw 
the  leg  towards  the  thigh  being  hard, 
and  contracted.  His  legs,  ancles,  and 
feet  were  much  fwollen,  and  oedema- 
tous.  He  had  little  appetite,  and  a  bad 
digeftion.  His  fpirits  were  low,  to 
which  the  defpair  of  ever  recovering 
the  ufe  of  his  limbs  greatly  contributed. 

After  his  firft  paflages  had  been 
cleanfed  by  warm  purges,  he  began  to 
drink  the  waters  in  moderate  quantities. 
He  foon  found  his  appetite  and  digef¬ 
tion  mend,  and  his  fpirits  were  relieved. 
Having  perftfted  in  this  courfe  fome  days, 
he  was  ordered  to  bathe  three  times  a 
week :  He  had  not  been  in  the  bath 
above  three  times  before  he  perceived 
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the  ftiffened  tendons  of  the  ham  to  be¬ 
come  more  fuppie,  and  to  give  way  to 
the  extenfion  of  his  legs.  He  began  to 
fland,  and  to  move  a  few  fteps  forward, 
fupported  by  two  of  his  fellow-patients. 
By  a  few  more  bathings  he  got  to  the 
ufe  of  his  crutches,  and  by  their  aflift- 
ance  he  walked  up  and  down  the  wrard 
with  great  joy.  The  fwellings  of  his 
knees,  legs,  and  feet  gradually  de- 
crealed,  but  without  any  fymptom  of 
the  humours,  which  had  lo  long  been 
ftagnating  in  thefe  parts,  being  tranl- 
lated  to  his  head,  lungs,  ftomach,  or 
bowels.  He  took  a  warm  purge  now 
and  then,  by  way  of  caution,  to  keep 
the  firft  pafiages  clean,  and  the  intefxi- 
nal  glands  open,  that  they  might  freely 
difcharge  any  gouty  matter  which  might 
be  returned  into  the  general  circulation 
by  bathing.  He  went  on  thus  fuccef- 
fully,  gaining  ftrength  every  day,  fa 
tnat  in  a  month  s  time  he  could  wTalk 
two  miles  with  only  a  tingle  ftick,  with¬ 
out 
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out  being  much  tired,  or  feeling  any  ill 
confequences  afterwards.  In  this  happy 
condition  he  was  difcharged  from  the 
hofpital  about  the  latter  end  of  the  De¬ 
cember  following,  and  we  have  not 
heard  of  him  hnce. 

Let  us  now  enquire  whence  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  warm  bathmg  is  fo  dangerous 
in  gouty  cafes ,  does  arife. 

They  who  maintain  it  lay,  4  That 
4  when  the  gouty  matter  is  difiolved, 
‘  and  brought  again  into  the  circulation, 

*  we  cannot  be  fure  what  will  become 
4  of  it.  We  don’t  know  but  it  may 

*  be  thrown  upon  the  lungs,  the  liver, 
4  or  the  brain,  and  then  this  method 
4  of  cure  would  be  worfe  than  the 
4  difeafe  ;  nay,  there  are  not  wanting 
4  hiftories  to  prove  that,  in  fadt,  it  has 
4  been  fo  thrown  upon  the  vital  parts. 
4  It  is  dangerous  to  rouze  a  fleeping 
4  Lion.’ 
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I  should  allow  this  way  of  reafoning 
to  be  juft,  if  thefe  evils  did  ufually  fol¬ 
low  every  manner  of  bathing  :  But  here 
we  muft  diftinguilh  between  proper  and 
and  improper  bathing.  I  fhail  endea¬ 
vour  therefore  to  fhew,  that  thefe  mif- 
chiefs  arife  from  improper  bathing  only, 
and  that  they  may  be  guarded  againft 
by  prudent  management. 

i  - J .  ‘  ,  £i-:  >iii  »  *  *  *  T.  > ':'j  }  >  '■  i  i  \  •  X. 

♦  f  .  i  *\  w  » 

Sick  People  believe  that  they  come 
to  the  Bath  for  the  ufe  of  the  Bath-wa- 
ters  only.  A  bleeding,  a  vomit,  or  a 
purge  as  they  think  is  a  fufficient  Pre¬ 
paration.  They  are  fo  eager  to  begin 
with  the  waters,  that  they  count  even 
thofe  few  previous  ffeps  lofs  of  time  ;  and 
if  any  farther  means  are  propofed,  as 
proper  to  precede  their  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  drinking  the  waters,  and 
bathing,  they  grow  quite  impatient. 
‘  They  have  taken  phyfick  enough  at 
4  home,  they  fay,  and  might  as  well 
$  have  ftaid  there,  and  taken  it  on,  if 
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<  that  was  to  remove  their  complaints  ; 

‘  they  came  hither  for  the  ufe  of  the 
‘  waters ;  their  affairs  will  not  permit 
‘  them  to  flay  a  great  while,  and 
‘  therefore  they  are  refolved  to  begin 
c  with  the  only  remedy  they  came  for, 

‘  without  farther  delays.’  Accordingly 
fome  of  grofs  habits,  and  unfound  Vif- 
cera  ;  fluffed  with  full  meals,  and  in¬ 
flamed  by  fpirituous  liquors ;  others 
emaciated,  weak,  and  difpirited,  worn 
down  by  their  diflemper,  and  eafily  be¬ 
coming  hectical,  by  being  over-heated, 
plunge  into  the  Bath  in  a  very  improper 
condition.  Then  they  are  told,  that 
the  fhort  flay  they  are  ordered  to  make 
in  the  Bath  can  do  them  little  good, 
and  that  the  temperate  part  of  it  which 
they  are  advifed  to  bathe  in  at  firft,  has 
too  little  efficacy  to  affedt  their  cure,  at 
leaft  within  the  fhort  time  they  propofe 
to  fpend  in  attaining  it.  They  are  then 
introduced  to  the  boiling  fprings,  and 
there  detained  ’till  all  the  humours  are 


rare- 
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rarefyed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  bring  on 
faintnefs,  ficknefs,  vertigos,  and  palpi¬ 
tations  of  the  heart.  However,  if  thefe 
lymptoms  go  off,  the  hopes  of  a  lpeedy 
cure,  and  being  taught  to  believe  that 
thefe  are  the  ufual  attendants  on  the 
hrfb  bathing,  they  venture  to  bathe 
again  in  the  fame  manner,  ’till  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  general  be  diflolved,  the  gouty 
matter  is  fet  afloat  in  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  nature  can  difcharge ;  a  high 
burning  Fever  is  raifed,  followed  per¬ 
haps  by  a  Pleurify,  a  Peripneumony, 
inflammations  of  the  Vifcera,  or  even  an 
Apoplexy ;  and  the  patient  may  juftly  be 
faid  to  have  died  of  improper  bathing. 

Is  it  a  wonder  then  that  fuch  cafes, 
(the  circumflances  ol  which  never  reach 
the  ears  of  thofe  who  hear  of  them  at  a 
diftance)  fhould  prejudice  perfons  againft 
bathing ,  who  labour  under  complaints, 
very  like  to  thofe,  in  which  its  ufe  had 
proved  fo  fatal  ?  The  fliort  hiftory,  by 
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that  time  it  has  left  the  walls  of  Bathy 
contains  no  more  than  the  name  of  the 
diftemper,  the  bathing ,  and  the  unhappy 
effects  which  followed .  From  fucn  his¬ 
tories  it  is  inferred,  that  bathing  is  dange¬ 
rous  to  gouty  conftitutions ;  and  the 
phyficians,  to  whom  they  are  tranfmit- 
ted,  pronounce  againft  it  rightly.  But 
the  premiles  are  wrong y  for  the  cafe  is 
imperfectly,  and  often,  on  other  ac¬ 
counts,  unfairly  reprefented. 

Having  defcribed  fome  of  the  ill 
effects  of  improper  bathing ,  and  obferved 
that  the  prejudice  againft  bathing  in  ge¬ 
neral  flows  from  Mens  confounding 
improper  with  proper  bathing ,  and 
(thro’  imperfect  hiftories  tranfmitted  to 
them)  u.njuftly  afcribing  the  ill  confe- 
quences  of  the  former  to  the  latter .  I 
now  come  to  give  the  bell  advice  I  can, 
to  my  gouty  friends,  by  which  they 
may  know  how  to  ufe  our  baths  with 
fafetv  and  benefit. 


When 
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When  a  per  ion  comes  to  the  Bath 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  it  appears 
but  reafonable  that  he  fhould  commit 
himfelf  to  the  care  of  fome  Gentleman, 
who  has  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  the  right  ufe  of  the 
hot  waters,  by  a  diligent  obfervation  of 
their  effects  on  human  bodies,  dileafed 
in  a  thoufand  different  manners,  which 
cannot  be  obtained,  without  natural 
fagacity,  an  improved  judgment,  and 
a  long  and  patient  attendance  on  the 
lick.  When  he  has  chofen  fuch  a  Di¬ 
rector,  he  fhould  firmly  refolve  to  follow 
the  rules  which  He  fhall  lay  down  for 
his  conduCf,  otherwife  he  will  continu¬ 
ally  be  tormented  with  doubts,  and  fcru- 
ples;  and  by  hearkening  to  every  pretend¬ 
er’s  opinion,  he  will  have  none  of  his  own 
to  aCt  by  fecurely.  Many  trifle  away 
their  whole  time  in  a  fruitlefs  fearch  of 
what  they  fhould  do,  inftead  of  doing 
what  they  ought  ;  ’till  at  laft,  finding 
they  receive  no  benefit,  or  are  worfe 

than 
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than  they  were  when  they  came,  they  con¬ 
demn  the  Waters,  and  quit  themindifguft. 

This  obfervation  is  applicable  to  all 
the  lick  who  come  hither  for  relief; 
let  their  cafes  be  what  they  will. 


The  Phyfician,  when  he  is  called  to 
vifit  the  patient,  fhould  be  acquainted 
with  his  age,  temperament,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living  ;  with  the  fpecies  of  his 
diftemper  ;  its  firft  appearance,  progrefs, 
and  prefent  ftate  ;  whether  it  be  he¬ 
reditary,  or  acquired ;  its  returns,  du¬ 
ration,  and  manner  of  leaving  him ; 
how  his  health  is  in  the  intervals,  and 
what  difference  he  finds  between  his 
former  and  latter  fits. 

All  thefe  circumftances  being  duly 
enquired  into,  and  made  known  to  him, 
he  will  fet  himfelf  about  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paration,  not  flightly,  and  by  prefcribing 
things  according  to  cuftom,  but  by  fuch 

methods 
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methods  as  the  particular  cafe  (with 
which  he  has  now  been  made  acquaint¬ 
ed)  fhall  indicate.  The  young,  and 
the  robuft,  who  have  had  but  few  fits, 
will  be  relieved  by  what  would  deftroy 
the  aged,  and  infirm,  who  are  almoll 
worn  out  by  the  diftemper.  The  fah- 
guine,  florid,  and  plethoric,  will  bear 
many,  and  large  evacuations ;  while 
the  nervous,  thin,  pale,  and  cold  confli- 
tutions  may  be  hurt  by  almofl  any  eva¬ 
cuations  at  all.  The  general  prepara¬ 
tory  intentions  mull  be  to  unload  the 
body  ol  all  grois  fuperfiuous  humours ; 
to  cool  it  by  temperate  diet,  and  to  take 
off  the  vifeidity  of  the  fluids,  as  much 
as  poflible,  before  bathing  is  attempted. 
By  thefe  means  there  will  be  room  in 
the  veflels  to  bear  the  rarefaction  of  the 
fluids,  which  being  attenuated  by  the 
hot  water,  will  pafs  eafily  in  the  fineft 
feries  of  pipes,  thro’  which  they  may 
be  driven  by  the  accelerated  circulation. 
Thus  prepared,  a  gouty  perfbn  may 

bathe 
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bathe  fafely,  if  his  Vifcera  be  found,  and 
and  untainted  by  any  other  diftemper. 

The  direction  for  the  manner  of  bath- 
ing  requires  more  fkill  than  is  com- 
m  only  imagined.  T he  phyfician’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  particular  circumftances 
of  the  patient’s  cafe,  and  conllitution, 
can  alone  enable  him  to  give  it  rightly. 
In  general,  the  bather  mufb  go  into  the 
moil  moderate  bath  at  firlt,  and  his  flay 
in  it  mull  be  fhort.  He  mull  go  very 
leifurely  from  one  degree  of  heat  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  lengthen  his  Hay  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  as  his  Phylician  thall  direct,  who  will 
likewife  appoint  the  times  for  repeating 
it  from  what  alterations  he  obferves 
bathing  has  produced  in  his  patient  s 

body.  .  .. 

If.  the  perfon  who  bathes  is  young  ; 
or  not  very  feeble,  if  old  ;  not  too  fan- 
guine,  nor  full  of  grofs  humours  ;  has 
had  but  few  fits,  and  thofe  fo  critical  as 
.  (  not 
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not  to  leave  any  ftiffnefs  in  the  joints, 
contractions,  or  gumminefs  of  the  ten¬ 
dons  ;  or  oedematous  fwellings  of  the 
legs,  a  common  evacuation  or  two  will 
fufficiently  prepare  him  for  going  into 
the  moderate  bath  twice  a  week,  and 
(laying  in  it  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  hav¬ 
ing  firft  drank  the  waters  ten  days.  No¬ 
thing  can  tend  more  to  the  prefer vation 
of  health  than  a  (licit  courfe  of  bathing 
after  this  manner.  It  wafhes  off  all 
the  dead  dry  fcarf-fkin ;  opens  and 
cleanfes  the  milliary  glands,  and  con- 
fequently  promotes  a  free  perfpiration, 
by  which  the  recrements  of  the  body 
are  copioufly  carry’d  off.  Befides,  it 
foftens  the  vefiels,  efpecially  of  thofe  who 
are  turned  of  fifty,  and  makes  them 
capable  of  yielding  to  the  protruding 
force  of  the  circulation,  which  being 
accelerated  by  the  heat  of  the  bath, 
fweeps  away  all  fmall  concretions,  which 
may  flick  to  their  fides,  and  would  lay 
a  foundation  for  future  obflrudlions,  if 
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not  thus  removed.  Perfons  who  have 
gone  thro’  this  courfe,  of  drinking  and 
bathing,  will  be  extremely  well  prepar¬ 
ed  for  Sea-bathing,  which  they  may  ufe 
during  the  fummer  months  with  great 
advantage,  as  it  will  brace  and  ftrength- 
en  their  folids,  and  give  irefh  vigour  to 
their  whole  conftitution. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  Gouts 
■  which  differ  widely  from  that  regular 
one,  which  I  have  already  defcribed, 
and  from  one  another,  each  requiring  a 
particular  treatment. 

That  which  is  commonly  called 
a  deaf  Gout  appears  in  the  following 
fhape. 

After  a  few  twinges  in  the  Toe, 
with  a  flight  rednefs  of  the  joint,  juft 
fufficient  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  diftemper,  the  whole  foot,  and  the 
fmall  of  the  leg  fwell,  and  grow  oede- 

matous  ; 
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rnatous  ;  no  more  pain  is  felt ;  the 
part  is  heavy,  and  cold,  and  continues 
in  that  hate  fome  weeks,  from  which 
when  it  begins  to  decline,  and  the  tu¬ 
mour  lubfides,  the  other  foot  and  leg 
are  affeded  in  the  fame  manner.  This 
lort  generally  attends  perfons  who  have 
an  hereditary  taint;’  are  born  with 
weak  fibres;  are  of  a  full,  bloated 
leucophlegmatic  habit,  which  will  not 
admit  of  a  fever  flrong  enough  to  grind 
and  expel  the  gouty  matter  thro’  the 
fmall  feries  of  vefiels,  which  are  the 
feat  of  inflammation,  and  accute  pains, 
in  more  robufl:  conftitutions.  But  the 
little  gouty  matter  that  was  protruded, 
as  far  as  the  weak  circulation  could 
carry  it,  unaliifted  by  a  fever,  is  imme¬ 
diately  abiorbed,  and  poilbningthelymph, 
curdles  it,  and  renders  it  incapable  of 
circulating  freely  in  the  dependent 
limbs,  and  therefore  they  are  a  long 

while  before  they  recover  their  natural 
fliape. 
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Persons  thus  affected  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  total  immerfion.  They  muft 
depend  upon  Bark,  Steel,  and  Bitters, 
to  attenuate  their  fluids,  and  to 
Strengthen  and  invigorate  their  So¬ 
lids.  But  when  the  Swelling  is  almolt 
gone,  putting  their  legs,  for  ten  minutes, 
into  a  pail  of  the  King  s-Bath- Water, 
not  too  hot ,  will  diflolve  the  remaining 
vifcidities,  and  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
storation  of  a  free  circulation.  When 
the  parts  are  almoft  reftored  to  their 
natural  flze,  and  only  a  weaknefs  re¬ 
mains  from  their  former  diftention,  no¬ 
thing  will  be  of  fo  much  Service  as  gen¬ 
tle  friction,  which  Should  be  repeated 
morning  and  evening,  and  continued 
at  leaft  half  an  hour  every  time,  ’till 
the  Solid  parts  have  recovered  their  tone. 
If  this  friction  be  made  with  flannels 
which  have  been  juft  before  Saturated 
with  the  fumes  of  warm  gums,  and 
aromatic  plants  Sprinkled  on  clear  live 
coals,  it  will  be  more  efficacious  in  re¬ 
storing 
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ftoring  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
part. 

A  third  fort  of  Gout  is  when  the 
matter  is  more  vifcid,  and  yet  lefs 
acrid  than  it  is  in  the  truly  inflammatory 
kind.  It  gets  into  the  tendons,  but 
is  not  fine  enough  to  pafs  through  them* 
It  ledges  in  them,  and  lies  quiet ;  thick¬ 
ens,  hardens,  contracts  them,  and  ren¬ 
ders  them  unfit  for  mufcular  motion  ; 
but  is  not  fharp  enough  to  corrode  them, 
or  to  curdle  their  juices  into  chalk, 
Perfons  crippled  by  this  fort  of  Gout 
may  fafely  ufe  bathing,  pumping,  and 
rubbing,  afiifted  perhaps  with  fome  pe¬ 
netrating,  flimulating,  and  diflblving 
liniments.  They  generally  receive 
great  benefit  from  thefe  means,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  a  more  common,  or  a  more 
pleafing  fight,  than  their  crutches,  hung 
up  in  the  Baths  as  grateful  memorials. 

I  might  likewife  mention  an  irre- 

♦ 

gular, 
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gular,  flying,  or  nervous  Gout,  which 
is  fometimes  original,  but  oftner  the 
confequence  of  a  regular  one  becoming 
irregular.  The  matter  in  this  fort  is  of 
a  very  volatile  phlogijlic  nature,  palling 
like  lightning,  or  electrical  fire,  through 
the  whole  body,  caufing  darting  pains 
in  every  part,  where  it  meets  with  any 
ebftruction,  exciting  convulfive  twitch- 
ings,  and  fevere  cramps,  efpecially  when 
the  perfon  is  falling  afleep ;  fometimes 
fixing  for  a  very  fhort  time  in  the  joints, 
with  rednefs,  inflammation,  and  acute 
pain ;  but  perhaps  after  a  few  minutes, 
the  joint  grows  pale  and  eafy,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  patient,  who  wants 
it  to  fix,  and  produce  a  critical  fit,  as 
by  that  alone  he  has  hopes  ol  calling 
out  this  fubfultory  Demon  which  lo  cru¬ 
elly  torments  him.  By  Degrees  the  fpi- 
rits  appear  to  be  tainted ;  they  grow 
inert,  languid,  and  vapid  ;  the  man  be¬ 
comes  hypochondriacal ;  the  appetite 
fails ;  digeftion  is  imperfect  ;  flatufles 
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prevail ;  the  flefh  waftes ;  a  nervous 
atrophy  is  threatened. 

I  •  ,  ■  f  '  *  -t 

The  fair  lex  are  fb  peculiarly  fubject 
to  this  fpecies  from  the  delicacy  of  their 
frame,  that  I  fhould  not  fcruple  to  call 
it  the  Female  Gout. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  I  think 
the  Crofs-Bath  will  afford  great  aififl- 
ance,  as  it  promotes  perfpiration,  dilutes 
and  fweetens  all  the  humors,  and  pof- 
fibly  quenches  the  phlogijlic  aw  a  by  its 
foft  waters  paffing  through  the  vafa  in- 
halantia  into  the  circulation  :  obviating 
that  rigidity  of  the  fibres  which  is  gra¬ 
dually  coming  on,  and  preventing  the 
fcarf-fkin  from  crufting  over  die  mouths 
of  the  milliary  glands. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our 
purpofe,  to  relate  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Rey¬ 
nold  wife  to  the  late  Rev.  Bifhop  of 
London- Derry.  She  was  naturally  of  a 

very 
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very  thin  habit  of  body,  and  very  fub- 
jedt  to  gouty-rheumatic  complaints,  for 
which  ffie  had  long  been  under  the  care 
of  my  worthy  friend  Doctor  Bonythony 
of  Brijiol ,  where  Ihe  then  lived, 
her  Hufband  being  Chancellor  of  that 
Church.  She  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  when  lhe  came  hither  by  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  advice,  to  try  what  our  waters 
could  do  for  her.  When  I  faw  her  fhe 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  fkeleton,  by  moft 
excruciating  pains.  She  had  been  bled 
often  and  largely,  yet  her  blood  ftill  con¬ 
tinu’d  to  be  extremely  iizy.  The  muf- 
cles  of  her  throat  were  at  that  Time  fo 
ftrongly  affedted  that  lhe  could  not  fwal- 
low,  or  even  breath,  without  the  great- 
eft  difficulty.  The  fcarf-fkin  was  dry, 
hard,  and  drawn  fo  tight  over  her  whole 
body,  that  I  thought  nothing  was  fo 
likely  to  make  a  revulfion  from 
the  throat,  as  the  letting  this  parch¬ 
ment  covering  loofe,  by  relaxing  it  in 
the  warm  Bath,  and  by  that  means  giv- 

ing 
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ing  more  room  for  the  general  circula¬ 
tion.  I  therefore  ventur’d  to  put  her 
into  the  £$ueens-Bath  ;  in  which,  as 
fhe  was  fo  very  weak,  I  ordered  her  to 
flay  a  few  minutes.  But,  foon  after  fhe 
got  into  the  water,  fhe  felt  her  pains  to 
be  fo  much  abated,  and  her  throat  to 
be  fo  much  relieved,  that  fhe  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  flay  longer  in  the  Bath  ; 
and  fhe  continu’d  in  it  near  half  an 
hour.  Upon  changing  the  danhel  for 
a  linnen  drift,  we  perceived  that  the 
old  dry  fcarf  fkin,  thro'  which  probably 
not  any  perfpirable  matter  had  pafled  a 
great  while,  and  which  by  its  drynefs, 
and  confequent  contraction,  had  fo  vio¬ 
lently  comprefled  the  whole  furface  of 
the  body,  was  cracked  in  many  places. 
After  a  lew  more  bathings,  it  peeled  off 
from  every  part  in  large  pieces,  feme  of 
which  were  thicker  than  the  true  fkin  is 
in  its  natural  date.  By  the  removal  of 
this  ftrait  bandage,  the  veffels  recovered 
their  natural  diameters,  the  duids  paded 

I  freely 
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freely  wthout  tearing  and  rending  their 
containing  pipes,  the  body  grew  plum¬ 
per,  the  fkin  foft  and  moift,  and  univer- 
fal  eafe  enfued. 


But  to  return. 

Ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  twice  a  week, 
will  be  long  enough  for  fuch  perfons  to 
flay  in  this  Bath,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefit  propofed,  without  being  heated 
or  weakned  by  it.  Ufed  with  this  cau¬ 
tion,  its  gentle  warmth,  and  penetrating 
moifture,  I  fay,  will  greatly  afiift  the 
deobftruent,  alterative,  and  nervous  me¬ 
dicines,  which  may  be  proper  in  fuch 
cafes  with  the  waters. 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  another 
fort  of  patients,  labouring  under  a  very 
different  date  of  the  Gout  from  any 
yet  mentioned,  whofe  cafes  require  a 
much  nicer,  and  more  cautious  ma¬ 
nagement.  Thofe  I  mean  who  have 

long 
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long  laboured  under  the  diftemper; 
which  by  its  frequent  and  violent  at¬ 
tacks,  has  made  havock  of  their  confti- 
tutions ;  depraving  the  appetite,  weak¬ 
ening  the  digeftion,  tearing  the  Imall 
velfels,  depoliting  a  cretaceous  matter 
in  the  joints,  tendons  and  membranes  ; 
impairing,  or  deftroying,  their  a&ion  ; 
and  rendering  life  itfelf  a  burthen  to 
the  miferable  fufferers. 

Whither  lhall  thefe  poor  creatures 
fly  for  fuccour  ?  whither  but  to  thofe 
waters,  by  which,  under  Providence, 
fo  many  in  like  circumftances  have  been 
relieved ! 

i 

The  ftomachs  of  luch  perfons  are  ge¬ 
nerally  loaded  with  tough  phlegm,  bi¬ 
lious  and  acrid  juices,  which  prevent 
appetite,  rack  them  with  wind,  create 
heart-burns  and  loathings,  and  inftead  of 
refrefhing  fleep,  occaflon  continued  un- 
eaflnefs,  and  reftlelnels.  Vomits  are  by 

I  2  fome 
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fome  altogether  condemned  in  gouty 
cafes  ;  but,  under  thefe  circumftances, 

I  have  always  judged  them  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  ;  and  have  found  them, 
by  long  experience,  fafe  and  efficacious, 
as  many,  to  whom  I  might  now  appeal, 
can  witnefs. 

f*  •*-  ■*  •*  -  4  '  *  1  '  J  ♦ 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Vifcount 
Pahnerjlon  being  here  while  I  was  writ¬ 
ing  thefe  fheets,  was  pleafed  to  read 
them  over,  and  to  give  me  leave  to  re¬ 
late  his  eafe,  which  was  as  follows : 

About  feventcen  years  ago,  his  lord- 
fhip  had  the  Gout  in  his  Stomach,  to 
a  very  violent  degree.  His  Phyficians 
in  London  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours 
to  remove  it,  but  without  fuccefs.  They 
ordered  him  to  the  Bath ,  and,  with 
much  difficulty,  he  got  hither,  con¬ 
tinuing  extremely  ill,  during  the  whole 
journey.  Being  arrived  here,  he  im¬ 
mediately  committed  himfelf  to  the 

care 
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care  of  one  of  the  moft  eminent  Phy- 
iicians  of  the  place.  I  was  foon  after 
called  to  a  confultation  with  him.  I 
found  hisLordfhip  under  very  fharp  pains 
in  the  region  of  his  ftomach,  attended 
with  continual  ftcknefs  and  Teachings, 
throwing  up  every  thing  he  took  down, 
and  with  it  much  vifcid  four  phlegm, 
and  bilious  matter.  It  appeared  to  me 
unrealbnable  to  try  any  longer  what  hot 
cordial  medicines  would  do,  while,  if 
they  could  be  forced  down  the  throat, 
they  could  not  be  retained  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  long  enough  to  do  any  good.  I 
therefore  propofed  a  Wine-Vomit ,  but 
that  was  thought  a  dangerous  practice, 
and  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed.  How¬ 
ever,  with  much  difficulty,  I  got  over 
the  objections,  and  his  Lordffiip’s  life 
appearing  to  be  in  great  danger  without 
fome  immediate  relief,  a  vomit  was 
given.  The  fuccefs  anlwer’d  our  wiffies  \ 
the  pains  were  relieved,  and  the  Teach¬ 
ings  ceafed  ;  medicines  ftaid  in  his 

fto- 
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ftomach,  and  he  paffed  the  following 
night  comfortably.  This  relief  encou¬ 
raged  us  to  give  him  another  vomit ; 
which  cleared  his  ftomach  fo  effectually, 
that  both  food,  and  the  little  phyftck  he 
had  then  occafton  for,  fat  eafy  in  it ; 
his  appetite  returned  ;  he  drank  the 
waters  without  interruption  ;  recovered 
his  flefh  and  -ftrength  gradually  ;  and 
I  have  the  pleafure  to  believe,  that  by 
thefe  means,  under  the  bleffmg  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  our  country  hath  thus  long 
enjoyed  this  truly  noble  and  worthy 
gentleman. 

The  manner  in  which  I  generally 
proceed  in  vomiting  gouty  patients,  is 
as  follows. 

Take  from  one  ounce  to  two  ounces 
of  the  infufton  of  Ipecacoanha  in  Wine. 

Two  drachms  of  the  tinClure  of  Sena. 

Mix  thefe  for  a  draught.  • 


When 
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When  this  Emetic  begins  to  operate, 
it  is  to  be  work’d  off  with  two  parts  of 
Camomile-Flower  Tea,  to  one  of  Old 
Mountain ,  or  Red-Port  Wine.  If  the 
patient  is  ufed  to  drink  too  much  Wine, 
I  chufe  he  fhould  promote  the  vomit¬ 
ings  with  that  fort  which  he  likes  bed, 
becaufe  it  gives  him  an  averlion  to  it  for 
fome  days  afterwards,  and  he  is  the 
more  eafily  induced  to  fubmit  to  the 
reftraint  his  phyfician  ought  to  lay  upon 
him,  in  the  article  of  drinking. 

Three  or  four  full  pukes  are  lufh- 
cient.  By  this  method  they  vomit  ea¬ 
fily,  and  the  ftomach  is  left  fo  warm 
and  comfortable  that  they  lleep  found 
without  any  opiate,  or  cordial,  and 
wake  the  next  morning  refrefhed,  and 
chearful,  fenfible  of  more  eale  than  they 
have  felt  for  a  long  time  before.  After 
this  vomit  they  feldom  fail  of  having  the 
remainder  of  the  humors,  which  had 
been  flirred  up  by  the  operation,  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  inteftines.  But 
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But  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to 
fugged  that  vomits  are  to  be  given  in  all 
the  attacks  the  Gout  may  make  on  the 
ftomach.  When  the  pains  are  violent, 
the  Teachings  plainly  Ipafmodic,  and 
without  any  figns  of  a  load  of  humors 
in  the  ftomach,  fuch  irritations  may  be 
dangerous.  But  when  nature  appears 
to  be  making  ineffectual  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  a  burthen  bv  vomiting,  I  think 
we  cannot  relieve  the  patient  but  by  af- 
lifting  her  endeavours. 

If  fpafmodic  pains  fhould  affect  the 
Stomach,  or  any  part  of  the  Inteftines, 
after  the  operation  of  the  vomit,  two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  of  Tm€turaSacraFi- 
no/a,  or  the  TinCtura  Sence ,  with  twenty 
of  thirty  drops  of  Sydenham's  Liquid 
Laudanum ,  will  quickly  and  fafely  al- 

lay  them. 

*  ■  f  f  %  f 

]  ,  .  .  *  -  .  ;  „  .,v  /  y  v  i  • 

Proper  evacuations  ot  all  kinds,  du¬ 
rable  to  the  cafe,  having  been  previoufly: 

ad- 
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miniftred,  the  next  intention  fhould  be 
to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
by  drinking  the  Bath  waters,  ten  days 
at  lead:  before  bathing  be  attempted. 
They  will  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages ; 
wafh,  comfort,  and  ftrenghen  the  folids ; 
and  entering  into  the  blood,  and  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  mafs  of  juices,  they  will 
render  them  more  fluid,  and  capable  of 
palling  through  the  Imall  canals,  tho’ 
rarefied,  and  accelerated  in  their  circu¬ 
lation  by  the  warmth  of  the  Bath,  when 
they  come  to  ufe  it. 

Here  again  great  judgment,  and 
Ikilful  experience,  are  required,  rightly 
to  diftinguifh  from  which  fountain,  and 
in  what  quantities,  every  particular  pa¬ 
tient  ought  to  drink. 

*  ’  f  »  \  \ 

*«  *  A  J  *  •  -»  •-  /  1  ~  ^  J  v.-  V  .  >  4  .  *'%  -w  V  A 

Those  who  have  cold  lax  bow¬ 
els,  are  fubjeft  to  gouty  colics,  loofe- 
nefles,  and  flatufles,  want  of  appetite, 
and  morning  Teachings,  fhould  drink 

K.  of 
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of  the  King’s  Spring,  beginning  with  a 
fmall  quantity,  taking  it  in  bed,  Toon 
after  they  rife,  or  an  hour  after  their 
breakfaft,  as  they  are  found  to  agree 
beft.  The  quantity  muff  be  encrealed 
as  the  obfervation  of  their  effects  fhall 
direct,  for  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  concerning  it.  When  the  waters 
of  this  fpring  are  drank  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  they  are  very  apt  to  caufe  coftive- 
nefs,  which  muft  be  removed  by  en- 
creafing  the  quantity,  or  changing  the 
water  for  that  of  the  Hot- Bath,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  tho’  not  in  reality 
hotter ‘than  the  King’s.  But  tho’  this 
water  fometimes  proves  opening,  yet  it 
often  fails  our  expectations,  and  we  are 
forced  to  have  recourfe  to  fmall  dofes  of 
Pil.  Ruji ,  TinBura  Sacra ,  or  TinBura 
Sence ,  repeated  as  we  find  occafion. 
But  when  the  fick  perfon  is  by  habit 
fubject  to  coftivenefs,  with  dry  rigid 
fibres,  eafily  heated,  and  inclined  to 

be  feverifh,  we  ought,  after  purging 
•  ■%  • 
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him  gently  with  the  cooler,  fofter,  and 
milder  cathartics  joined  with  Soap,  to  re¬ 
commend  the  Hot-Bath- Waters,  and  if 
they  prove  too  heating,  to  have  recourfe  to 
thole  of  theCrofs-Bath,  which  are  much 
more  cool,  and  opening,  than  the  former, 
and  may  be  drank  with  lafety  and  be¬ 
nefit  in  many  cafes,  in  which  either  of 
the  other  Iprings  would  be  hurtful. 

The  lungs  of  fome  gouty  perlons 
are  fo  tender,  and  fo  eafily  inflamed, 
that  it  would  be  hazardous  for  them  to 
drink  either  of  the  waters  immediately 
from  the  pump.  If  they  do  drink  them , 
they  ought  to  have  them  brought  to 
their  lodgings,  and  to  let  them  ftand  fix 
minutes,  that  their  volatile  and  heating 
particles  may  fly  off,  and  then,  by  put¬ 
ting  one  Ipoonful  of  Afles  or  Cow’s 
milk  into  each  glafs,  they  will  become 
fafe  and  beneficial,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  Crols-Bath. 
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I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  very 
offenfive  cuftom  of  putting  milk,  and 
a  variety  of  medicines,  into  the  waters 
at  the  pump,  which  then  become  mere 
vehicles,  their  fpecific  properties  being 
deftroyed  by  the  mixture.  I  therefore 
advife  my  patients  to  take  their  phyfick 
at  their  lodgings,  and  then  come  and 
drink  their  waters  pure  at  the  fpring,  by 
which  they  themfelves  will  have  the 
full  benefit  of  both,  without  difturbing 
others  by  difagreeable  fights,  and  un¬ 
grateful  fmells. 

The  relief,  which  men  crippled  by 
the  Gout  expert  from  bathing,  is,  that 
the  waters  will  gradually  difiolve  the 
gouty  matter,  wherever  lodged  ;  and 
that  by  foftening,  and  relaxing  the  vef- 
fels,  they  will  procure  it  to  be  thrown 
off  by  perfpiration  or  fweat,  or  to  be 
abforbed,  and  returned  into  the  circula¬ 
tion,  and  by  that  to  be  driven  out  of 

the  body  with  the  larger  fecretions. 

Great 
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Great  care  muft  therefore  be  taken,  that 
this  matter  be  not  too  fuddenly  diffol- 
ved  in  large  quantities,  by  too  long  a 
flay  in  the  bath,  or  too  intenfe  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  Whether  the  laft  bathing 
has  had  this  ill  effect,  the  patient  will 
feel,  and  the  Phylician  will  difcover  by 
the  ftate  in  which  he  finds  his  patient 
the  evening  of  the  day  he  bathes.  If 
he  is  feverifh,  he  may  be  fure  that  fome 
of  the  gouty  matter  is  diflolved  and  got 
into  the  blood,  and  that  nature  is  labour¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  muft  then 
wait  ’till  fhe  has  performed  this  necef- 
fary  work,  which  will  probably  be  in 
thirty  or  forty  hours,  by  a  turbid  urine, 
or  foetid  fweat.  Should  this  enquiry  be 
neglected,  and  the  patient  fuffered  to 
bathe  again,  and  bythat  means  more  gou¬ 
ty  matter  fhould  be  forced  into  the  blood, 
before  what  is  already  there  be  expelled, 
a  high  and  dangerous  fever  may  chance 
to  follow  ;  for  the  quantity  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  fo  abundant,  that  nature 


fhall 
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Ihall  not  be  able  to  difcharge  it  by  the 
common  emundtories,  and  then  there  is 
hazard  of  its  being  depofited  upon  any 
of  the  Vifcera,  the  Lungs,  or  the  Brain, 
and  fo  of  producing  fatal  effedts. 

When  this  fever  is  firft  difcovered, 
patience,  abftinence  from  bathing,  and 
from  every  kind  of  meat  and  drink 
which  is  inflaming  ;  the  ufe  of  Wine- 
Whey,  or  Bath-Water  Whey,  drank 
warm,  and  plentifully,  will  be  all  the 
afliftance  nature  will  generally  want  to 
carry  it  off ;  for  by  thefe  means  the 
gouty  matter  will  be  difpofed  to  pals  out 
of  the  body  by  fweat,  or  urine.  But 
if  the  fever  rifes  fo  high,  by  the  reptiti- 
on  of  bathing  while  it  ftill  fubfifts,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  thefe  gen¬ 
tle  means,  bleeding  will  then  become 
necefiary,  and  perhaps  once  opening  a 
vein  will  not  be  fuflicient.  If  the  per- 
fon  is  coftive,  an  emollient  Clyfter 
rauft  empty  the  bowels,  and  a  little  fpi- 

rit 
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rit  of  Nitre  may  be  added  to  his  wheys. 
But  if  the  fever  ftill  continues  obftinate, 
the  bed:  end  to  be  expected  of  it  is  a 
critical  fit  of  the  Gout,  which  will  effec¬ 
tually  prevent  all  thoughts  of  bathing 
again,  ’till  that  has  had  its  courfe. 

But  if  the  greateff:  part  of  the 
gouty  matter,  brought  into  the  blood 
by  the  laft  bathing,  be  difcharged  again 
by  the  common  emunctories,  and  the 
Phyfician  obferves  no  fever,  pain  in  the 
head,  or  reftleflnefs  to  remain,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  may  permit  his 
patient  to  bathe  again,  and  to  repeat 
his  bathings  at  proper  intervals,  encreaf- 
ing  the  degree  of  heat,  and  lengthening 
his  ftay  in  the  water,  tho’  very  cau- 
tioufly,  ’till  he  perceives  that  there  is 
a  greater  quantity  of  frefh  gouty  matter 
brought  into  the  blood  than  can  be  fe- 
parated  from  it  without  any  fever. 
When  he  perceives  that  to  be  the  cafe, 
I  need  not  repeat  how  warily  he  is  to 
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proceed,  let  the  infirm  perfon  be  ever 
Fo  impatient.  But  if  the  patient,  thro’ 
ignorance,  obftinacy,  or  prejudice,  will 
hurry  on  in  bathing  fafter  than  he 
can  do  it  with  fafety,  the  Phyfician, 
after  honeftly  declaring  to  him  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  fuch  conduit,  ought  to  leave  him 
to  that  management,  for  which  he  can¬ 
not  be  anfwerable, 

.  '  J  '  «/  J  ,  '  J.  '  .  J  ’ 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it 
plain  that  rubbing,  and  pumping  the 
parts  affeded,  ought  not  to  be  rafhly 
attempted  in  this  kind  of  gout  j  for  by 
thcfc  powerful  difiolvers  and  diflodgers 
of  gouty  matter,  a  greater  quantity  of 
it  may  at  once  be  thrown  into  the  blood 
than  would  have  been  by  feveral  bath¬ 
ings.  The  propriety  and  fafety  of  thefe 
operations  muft  be  judged  of  by  the 
nature  and  obftinacy  or  the  obftruding 
matter.  Whatever  can  be  removed  by 
bathing  only,  cannot  want  thefe  more 
powerful  applications.  But  where  the 
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obftru&ing  matter  is  of  a  fixed  kind, 
and  the  part  a  fleeted  cold  and  gummy, 
in  tendinous  contractions,  then  rubbing 
and  pumping  are  by  all  means  to  be 
called  in  to  our  afllftance,  and  they  of¬ 
ten  do  great  fervice  where  milder  means 
fail.  They  are  both  to  be  ufed  with 
great  caution,  rubbing  in  the  moll 
gentle  manner,  with  a  foft  hand  only, 
and  receiving  not  above  fifty  ftrokes  of 
the  pump  at  firft,  and  encreafing  the 
number  flowly.  After  thefe  operations 
all  the  Phyfician’s  fagacity  is  to  be  ex¬ 
erted  in  difcovering  when  nature  begins 
again  to  be  overloaded  with  gouty  mat¬ 
ter,  thrown  into  the  blood,  and  then 
he  muft  fee  that  fine  has  got  quite  clear 
of  it,  before  he  fuffers  any  frefh  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  diffolved. 

It  is  impoflible  to  fay  exactly  how 
long  the  patient  fhould  continue  in  the 
Bath,  becaufe  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  each  bather  can  alone  deter- 

L  mine 
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mine  it.  But  it  rnuft  appear  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  flaying  in  too 
long  muft  be  an  error  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence.  Yet  this  is  a  very  common 
miftake  ;  for  many  people  think,  that 
th£  longer  they  flay  in  the  water,  the 
fooner  they  fhall  be  cured,  and  ad  as 
wifely  as  the  poor  man  did,  who  was  or¬ 
dered  to  take  three  purges  in  three 

weeks ;  but,  to  fave  time,  took  them  all 
together. 

This  error,  I  muft  confefs,  is  fome- 
times  purely  the  patient’s  misfortune, 
and  not  his  fault.  The  great  concourfe 
of  bathers  is  now  very  difproportional 
to  the  conveniences  of  our  baths  for 
their  reception.  The  pafTages  out  of 
them  are  fo  few,  that  a  poor  weak  hyf- 
terical  creature,  who  cannot  bear  the 
Bath  above  ten  minutes,  is  often  kept 
in  it  above  half  an  hour,  and  fometimes 
much  longer,  to  the  great  peril  of  her 
life,  at  leafl  to  the  irreparable  damage 

of 
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of  her  health.  T  his  is  io  great  a  griev¬ 
ance,  fo  much,  and  fo  juftly  complain’d 
of,  that  I  don’t  doubt  but  the  Legiflature 
will  judge  it  a  matter  highly  worthy 
their  conftderation,  and  redrefs,  by  en¬ 
abling  the  corporation  to  make  the 
Baths  more  fafe  and  ufeful.  Our  Ma- 
giftrates  are  fo  fenfible  of  this  great 
inconvenience,  that  they  are,  at  this 
time,  adding  fome  new  flips  (places  to 
drefs  and  undrefs  in)  to  the  King’s 
Baths,  for  which  they  will  deferve  the 
thanks  of  all  who  fhall  hereafter  want 
the  ufe  of  that  Bath. 

When  the  bather  returns  to  his  bed, 
which  fhouid  not  be  made  too  hot  as  it 
ufually  is,  let  him  drink  a  draught  of 
warm  Bath- Water  Whey,  which  is 
made  by  putting  double  the  quantity  of 
the  Water,  frelh  from  the  King’s-Bath 
Pump,  to  one  of  Milk,  juft  ready  to 
boil.  This  Whey  is  a  foft,  pleafant, 
nourifhing  liquor;  diluting  without 

L  2  heat ; 
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heat ;  gently  diuretic,  and  cleaning ; 
and  it  may  be  drank  with  advantage  by 
thofe  who  cannot  bear  the  heat  ot  the 
waters, 

Our  patient,  now  in  bed,  fhould 
fweat  but  moderately,  leaft  by  draining 
off  too  great  a  quantity  of  the  fluids, 
the  gouty  particles  (fome  portion  of 
which  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  return’d 
into  the  blood  by  the  laft  bathing)  by 
being  brought  too  near  together,  fhould 
unite  and  form  Molecule,  too  large  eali- 
ly  to  pafs  the  fecretory  ftrainers,  through 
which  they  ought  to  be  difcharged. 

It  is  of  late  become  very  fafhionable 
to  go  abroad  on  bathing  days,  even  in 
inclement  feafons.  But  tho’  fome  are 
fo  hardy  as  not  to  feel,  or  not  to  own 
any  immediate  ill  effects,  from  thus  ex- 
poling  themfelves  to  the  raw  and  chill 
air,  while  all  their  pores  are  open,  and 
gaping  to  receive  it,  let  me  intreat  all 

inva- 
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invalids,  particularly  the  gouty  ones  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of,  not  to  be  fo  im¬ 
patient,  under  one  day’s  confinement, 
as  to  run  the  rifle  of  their  lives  by  ef- 
caping  from  it 

The  danger  of  expofing  the  body  to 
the  cold  air,  immediately  on  its  being 
rendered  fo  fucceptible  of  its  word:  iuflu- 
ence  by  warm  bathing,  is  too  evident 
to  want  farther  explanation.  Examples 
of  the  bad  confequences  are  numerous, 
and  amongft  them  I  might  mention 
Governor  Fitz-lVilliams ,  one  of  the 
moft  robuft  men  I  ever  law.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  after  having  been  in  the  Bath, 
walked  to  Lincomb ,  on  a  cold  day  ;  he 
returned  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  a  pleu- 
rify  enfued  ;  that  was  eafed  by  copious 
bleedings  ;  but  a  peripneumony  fuc- 
ceeded,  which  eluded  all  the  means  his 
Phyficians  could  ufe  for  his  relief,  and 
he  died  by  this  imprudence. 


Hav- 
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Having  now  carried  the  patient 
through  his  firft  bathing,  we  muft  leave 
it  to  his  Phyfician  to  find  out  when  he 
Ihall  be  in  a  proper  ftate  to  repeat  it 
fafely,  or  whether  he  ought  to  repeat 
it  at  all. 

'*■  *  .  ~«l  j  .  ’  ^  *  )'  *  *  t  if  ?  I  .  j  i 

Many  perlons  come  hither  for  relief, 
under  fuch  circumftances  of  ill  health, 

C  / 

as  cannot  properly  admit  the  ufe  of  the 
Bath- Waters,  in  any  fhape. 

The  Bath  Phyficians  have  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  part  to  a<a  with  thefe  people,  who 
tell  them,  4  That  they  have  come  a 
4  long  and  painful  journey ;  their  only 
*  hopes  are  in  the  Bath- Waters ;  they 
4  have  been  allured  by  many  that  they 
4  are  the  only  remedy  in  their  cafe, 
4  May  they  not  try  a  little,  and  with 
4  caution  ?  ’  Who  can  deny  fo  moving 
a  requeft  of  a  poor  milerable  creature, 
who  would  almoft  die  of  defpair  if  he 
was  abfolutely  refufed  the  trial  ? 


What 
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What  (hall  the  phyfician  do  in  a 
cafe  like  this,  when  he  really  believes 
that  the  waters  are  unfafe  for  his  patient, 
and  yet  the  lick  man,  encouraged  by  his 
friends,  perfeveres  in  his  importunity  to 
make  the  tryal  ?  I  think  he  may  fuffer 
his  modefty  to  overcome  his  reafonable 
reluctance,  and  to  fulpect  his  general 
experience  may  deceive  him  in  this  in- 
ftance,  elpecially  as  that  experience  has 
informed  him  that  men  daily  receive 
benefit  from  applications  very  unpro- 
mifing.  And  then,  having  previoufly 
repeated  his  doubts  arifing  from  his  ef- 
tablifhed  opinion,  he- has  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  to  do  but  to  obviate,  all  he  can, 
the  ill  confequences  he  apprehends,  by 
fo  circumftancing  his  patient’s  ufe  of  the 
Bath  as  may  render  its  good  effects  moft 
operative,  and  its  ill  effects  leaft  perni¬ 
cious.  If  he  proceeds  with  this  hu¬ 
manity  and  caution,  whatever  the  fuc- 
cefs  fhall  be,  he  will  have  no  reafon 


to 
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to  blame  himfelf,  tho’  perhaps  he 
may  not  efcape  the  cenfure  of  others. 


It  may  be  afked,  how  long  a  gouty 
patient  fhould  continue  in  a  courfe  of 
bathing  ?  that,  I  anfwer,  circumftances, 
and  thofe  often  unforefeen,  mull;  deter¬ 
mine.  Every  day  new  accidents  hap¬ 
pen  ;  new  indications  prefent  them- 
felves.  Thefe  make  the  time,  neceffary 
for  receiving  relief  from  bathing,  very 
uncertain,  and  give  a  different  length 
to  every  particular  patient  s  ufe  of  this 
remedy.  The  gouty  matter  you  fee  is 
to  be  diffolved  very  leifurely,  and  the 
bathing  to  be  intermited  as  often  as  the 
Phyfician  finds  it  neceffary,  in  order  to 
give  nature  time  to  expel  it  out  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  when  it  has  been  diffolved.  In  general 
then,  a  perfon  who  experts  to  find  much 
relief  in  gouty  lameneffes,  muff  fubmit 
to  a  long  and  tedious  courfe  of  bathing, 
repeated  at  proper  intervals,  and  for 
many  feafons  fucceffively.  So  that  he 

ought 


ought  not  to  attempt  it,  without  a  great 
ftock  of  patience,  and  a  firm  refolution 
to  perfevere.  To  patience  he  muft  join 
temperance  of  every  kind.  He  muft 
not  only  abftain  from  all  high  food,  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  but  he  muft  reftrain 
every  inordinate  paftion ;  and  if  he  ex¬ 
erts  his  beft  endeavours,  it  is  to  be  hop¬ 
ed,  that  on  the  iffue,  he  will  find  that, 
together  with  the  alleviation  of  his  .bo¬ 
dily  diforders,  he  has  freed  himfelf 
from  thofe  worfe  difeafes  of  the  mind, 
whereby  he  will  be  better  able  to  bear, 
if  not  to  cure,  what  remains  of  the  other. 

r  *  *  -  ,  f 

*  1  ♦  •  V  V  I  ’  *  •  r  •  J  •.  •  i  J 

However  terrible  this  diftemper  of 
the  Gout  may  appear  in  my  defcription, 
great  numbers  come  hither  every  year  in 
hopes  to  procure  a  fit  of  it.  Severe  muft 
their  fufferings  be  who  can  feek  fo  bit¬ 
ter  a  remedy  !  of  thefe  fome  have  never 
had  a  fit,  but  with  great  reafon  fuppofe 
they  have  the  feeds  of  the  diftemper  ill 
their  conftitution,  and  believe  that  they 

M  never 
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never  fhall  be  well  ’till  the  Gout  can 
be  made  to  appear  in  its  genuine  form. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  con- 
fefs  itfelf  by  pouring  down  ftrong  Jlo- 
mach  Wine,  falfely  fo  called,  and  have 
added  as  many  hot  fpirituous  Bitters  as 
would  have  burnt  up  a  Salamander,  to 
no  purpofe.  By  this  regimen,  their 
ftomach  achs,  head  achs,  vertigos,  nau- 
feas,  wandring  pains,  or  whatever  gave 
the*£rft  fufpicions  of  a  latent  gout,  be¬ 
ing  increafed  ;  their  appetite  deftroy’d  ; 
their  fpirits  diflipated,  and  their  nerves 
Blattered  ;  they  come  hither  in  full  af- 
furance  that  thefe  waters  will  immedi¬ 
ately  drive  the  gouty  matter  into  the 
extremities,  and  that  then  they  fhall  be 
freed  from  all  other  torments. 

Others  there  are  who  have  had  many 
regular  fits  of  the  gout,  and  enjoyed  good 
health  in  the  intervals,  while  it  conti¬ 
nued  its  periodical  vifits.  But  for  fome 
years  paft  the  fits  kept  not  their  regular 
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periods,  and  when  they  have  appeared, 
they  have  not  proceeded  in  the  manner 
they  uled  to  do,  while  they  proved  cri¬ 
tical.  Hence  hath  arifen  a  variety  of 
bad  fymptoms,  which  have  before  been 
mentioned,  and  for  the  relief  of  which 
they  have  moll  probably  gone  through 
a  like  courfe  of  gout-expelling  medi¬ 
cines.  Hither  thele  likewile  come  in 
hopes  of  recalling  their  old  neceffary  evil 
to  their  affiftance. 

Under  both  thele  circumflances Bath- 
Waters  ieldom  fail  of  doing  great  ler- 
vice.  They  remove  the  ill  effects  of  the 
former  regimen,  by  cooling  and  moif- 
tening  the  over-dried  and  crilped  fibres 
of  the  ftomach,  and  by  that  means  tak¬ 
ing  off  their  naufeae,  and  morning 
Teachings  j  by  degrees  reftoring  the  ap¬ 
petite,  and  rectifying  the  digeftion,  the 
good  effects  of  which  will  foon  be  felt 
throughout  the  nervous  fyftem.  By 
thus  ftrengthening  the  whole  machine, 

M  2  na~ 
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nature  will  be  enabled  to  throw  out 

»  *  *> 

the  gout,  if  there  be  any  in  the  habit ; 
and  this  is  the  only  means,  that  I  know 
of,  by  which  it  can  fafely,  and  criti¬ 
cally,  be  expelled,  and  fixed  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities. 

After  moderate  evacuations,  and  a 
fhort  courfe  of  drinking  the  waters,  affift- 
ed  with  proper  attenuating  medicine's,  by 
which  the  vifcidity  of  the  juices  may  be 
diffolved,  and  the  gouty  moleculae, 
which  were  entangled  in  them,  may  be 
fet  free  and  broke  in  pieces,  they  fhould 
bathe  in  the  Crofs-Bath  twice  a  week. 
By  keeping  in  the  moderate  uniform^ 
heat  of  this  Bath,  which  is  not  much 
above  the  heat  of  human  blood,  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  the  circulation,  thro’ 
moft  of  the  feries  of  velfels  then  open, 
will  gradually  be  reftored,  and  fuch 
numbers  of  canals,  which  were  very 
lately  fhut  up,  will  again  be  made  per¬ 
vious,  that  the  bodily  machine  will 

have 
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have  its  full  force  of  expulfion  unre- 
fifted,  and  a  regular  fit  will  moft  pro- 
bably  be  produced. 

Every  night  of  the  day  in  which 
they  do  not  bathe,  they  fhould  put  their 
legs  into  a  pail  of  Bath- Water,  mode¬ 
rately  warm,  for  about  ten  minutes. 

I  give  this  caution - that  the  water 

be  but  moderately  warm ,  becaule  the 
intention  is  to  relax  the  folids,  with¬ 
out  rarefying  the  fluids  too  much.  By 
this  relaxation,  the  equilibrium  of  reflf- 
tance  in  the  whole  body  will  be  taken 
off*,  and  nature  will  depoflte  what  fhe 
wants  to  get  rid  of  in  the  leaf!:  refilling 

parts,  which  will  apparently  then  be 
the  feet. 

4  f  V  "  X 

At  this  time,  when  the  juices  are 
duly  attenuated,  and  the  refiftance  of 
the  extremities  weakened,  it  will  be  right 
to  brace  the  folids  in  general  by  light 
preparations  of  Bark  and  Steel, 


It 
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jt  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  I 
have  represented  proper  bathing ,  in  old 
goaty  cafes  an<^  broken  conftitutions,  as 
So  nice  an  affair,  and  fo  full  of  hazard, 
that  few,  who  believe  what  I  have  faid, 
will  venture  upon  it.  It  probably  will 
be  fo ;  but  I  could  not  but  reprefent 
the  matter  truly ,  as  the  intention  of 
thefe  papers  is  the  Safety  of  the  Sick,  not 
the  diffioneft  intereft  of  the  Phyfician. 

Ought  not  a  fkilful  mariner,  who 
gives  a  chart  of  a  very  difficult  navi¬ 
gation,  to  mark  the  rocks  and  quick- 
fands  which  he  finds  in  the  fea  which 
he  defcribes  ?  If  what  I  have  faid  de¬ 
ters  fome  from  bathing  at  all,  and  every 
body  from  improper  bathing ,  I  hope  it 
may  encourage  others  (under  all  the 
given  cautions)  to  ufe  the  only  means 
we  know  of,  by  which  they  can  obtain 
any  confiderable  abatement  of  their  fuf- 
ferings.  But,  to  carry  on  the  allufion  ; 
it  may  be  afked,  v/hether  it  be  not  more 
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prudent  for  perfons  to  flay  fafe  in  port, 
and  content  themfelves  without  the 
riches  of  the  Indiasy  than,  by  attempt¬ 
ing  the  voyage,  to  run  themfelves  into 
the  hazards  of  a  long  and  dangerous  na¬ 
vigation  ?  was  the  being  eafed  from 
fharp  pains,  and  the  recovery  of  the  ufe 
of  limbs,  tho’  even  in  a  very  moderate 
degree,  of  no  more  value  than  the  ex¬ 
pedited  rewards  of  fiich  hazardous  voy¬ 
ages  j  I  fhould  frankly  anfwer,  that  the 
wife  man  would  flay  at  home.  But  as 
the  prize  fought  after  is  of  much  more 
real  worth  than  any  thing  which  either 
of  the  Indias  can  afford,  I  think  it  as 
reafonable  that  gouty  people  fhould  feek 
for  relief  from  bathing,  under  the  cau¬ 
tions  here  laid  down,  as  I  am  fure  it  is 
imprudent  for  them  to  rifque  their  lives 
by  doing  it  in  an  improper  manner. 

• 4  u  V-  .  ■  ‘  '  t 

Whether  the  head  is  to  be  dipt  at 
the  firft  entrance  into  the  Bath,  or  not, 
is  a  queftion  which  has  for  fome  time 

puz- 
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puzzled  the  bathers ,  as  it  feems  to  have 
done  their  advifers.  One  Aiould  think 
that  that  way  of  reafoning  which  has 
eftablifhed  the  pradice  of  going  head 
foremoft  into  the  Cold-Bathj  fhould 
teach  us  that  the  contrary  muft  be  right 
in  the  ufe  of  the  Hot-Bath.  In  both, 
the  intention  is  to.  prevent  the  humours 
being  too  impetuoufly  drove  into  the 
head.  Cold  contracts  theveflels,  drives 
their  "contents  into  diftant  parts  of  the 
body,  and  guards  againft  too  great  an 
influx  into  the  veffels  fo  contraded. 
When  a  bather  defcends  into  the  water, 
all  the  parts  which  are  immerfed  under¬ 
go  a  great  preflure  from  the  weight  of 
the  circumambient  fluid.  The  anta- 
gonift  of  this  preflure  is  the  rarefadion  of 
the  humours  in  the  veflels  by  the  heat 
of  the  bath.  Thefe  two  contranitent 
powers  reciprocating  with  the  alternate 
contradions,  and  dilations  of  the  heart, 
produce  an  olcillatory  motion  which 
pxeatly  contributes  to  attenuate,  mix, 
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and  diifolve  all  the  juices  of  the  body. 
Thefe  too  different  powers  confpire  to 
throw  too  great  a  quantity  of  humours, 
and  with  too  great  a  velocity,  into  the 
head.  What  can  preferve  it  from  the 
violence  of  this  attack  ?  nothing  that 
we  know,  but  the  keeping  it  conftantly 
cool,  that  its  veffels  may  be  ftill  in  a 
contracted  ftate,  able  to  reffft  the  too 
great  influx  from  the  parts  of  the  body 
under  Water.  I  hold  it  therefore  to  be 
moil  prudent  for  the  generality  of 
bathers,  not  to  dip  their  heads  at  all, 
for  I  have  known  very  teizing  head- 
achs  caufed  by  relaxing  the  veffels  of  the 
head,  and  thereby  admitting  too  great 
a  flux  of  humours  into  them  from  the 

v  V 

com  prefled  parts.  Thofe  who  find 
their  heads  to  be  difordered  after  bath¬ 
ing,  notwithftanding  this  caution,  fhould 
apply  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  to 
their  heads,  and  throats,  juft  before 
they  go  into  the  Bath.  In  fome  cafes, 
indeed,  fuch  as  cutaneous  ulcers,  dry 

N  feabs 
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fcabs  and  fcurfs,  head-achs  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  membranes,  or  ftri&ure 
of  the  vefl'els,  it  is  neceflary  to  bathe 
the  head.  When  it  is  fo,  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  flip,  juft  before  the  bather 
rifes  out  of  the  water. 

I  shall  beg  the  reader’s  further 
patience,  while  I  offer  to  his  confidera- 
tion  a  few  hints  concerning  the  feafons 
moft  proper  for  drinking  the  Bath- 
Waters,  and  bathing  in  them,  and 
then  conclude. 

The  extremes  of  hot  and  cold  wea¬ 
ther  are  improper  for  phyfick  of  any 
kind,  not  demanded  by  neceftity,  which 
has  neither  law,  nor  rule.  I  think 
April ,  May ,  and  June ,  the  latter  part 
of  Augufl,  all  September,  and  October, 
are  preferable  to  any  other  months  for 
drinking  and  bathing,  tho’  both  may 
be  done  at  other  times,  if  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  patient  require  immedi- 
s.  ate 
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ate  relief.  A  temperate  warm  air  keeps 
the  pores  open,  and  preferves  a  free  paf- 
fage,  by  which  nature  may  conftantly 
throw  off  the  recrements  of  the  juices, 
which  are  attenuated  by  the  drinking, 
and  by  which  fhe  may  likewife  get  rid 
of  the  diffolved  gouty  matter,  which  is 
brought  into  the  circulation  by  bathino-. 
In  warm  or  temperate  weather,  the 
bathers  are  not  lo  liable  to  colds  and 
their  ill  conlequences,  the  air  having 
then  but  few  of  the  particles  in  it 
which  produce  thofe  diforders.  But 
what  is  moft  likely  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  bathers  is,  that  in  l'uch  weather  they 
will  not  be  obliged  to  that  ftri£t  con¬ 
finement  on  bathing  days  which  is  ab- 
folutely  necefiary  in  colder  feafons. 
The  benefits  of  a  warm  dry  air,  and 
ferene  Iky,  point  out  the  unfitnefs  of  a 
contrary  Conftitution  of  weather  for  the 
ufe  of  our  waters.  They  therefore  who 
prefer  the  winter,  when  the  pores  are 
fhut  up;  when  colds,  coughs,  fore 

N  2  throats. 
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throats,  peripneumonies,  pleurifies,  and 
all  inflammatory  difeafes  are  epidemical, 
which  can’t  but  be  exafperated  by  the 
heating  qualities  of  thefe  waters,  feem  to 
me  to  be  more  in  the  intereft  of  the 
Doctors  than  of  themfelves.  But  as  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  conftitution  of  the  body,  per¬ 
haps  the  pleafures  of  a  full  feafon  may 
more  than  make  amends  for  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  a  cold  one. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  I  think  we 
may  draw  the  following  conclufions. 

That  bathing  in  hot  Baths  is  the 
moft  general  folvent  we  know  of  all  the 
humours  of  the  body,  whether  natural, 
or  morbid. 

That  the  moft  general  folvent  is  the 
moft  probable  means  by  which  obftruc- 
tions  of  all  kinds  may  be  removed. 


That 
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That  the  Gout  arifes  from  obftruc- 
tions,  formed  in  a  particular  feries  of 
veffels,  thro’  which  its  fpecific  matter 

i  . 

cannot  pafs  any  longer  without  the  help 
of  a  fever. 


That  Gouts  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
that  their  diverfity  depends  upon  the 
different  ffzes  oi  the  particles  of  that 
fpecific  matter,  the  diameters  of  the 
veffels  thro’  which  it  fhould  pafs,  die 
ftrength  of  the  folids,  and  the  height  of 
the  fever. 


That  the  obftrudting  matter  fhould 
be  difcharged  out  of  the  body  as  foon 
as  pofiible  after  it  has  been  diflblved, 
and  brought  again  into  the  general  cir¬ 
culation  by  warm  bathing. 

That  ’till  that  be  dilcharged,  dif- 
folving  a  frefh  quantity,  by  repeated 
bathings,  is  very  dangerous. 


That 
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That  previous  evacuations  arenecef- 
fary  to  unload  the  habit,  and  clean  out 
the  firft  paflages,  amongft  which  vo¬ 
mits  are  often  fafe,  and  ufeful. 

That  attenuating,  and  aperitive  me¬ 
dicines,  are  proper  to  render  the  humors 
more  fluid,  and  to  open  a  free  way  by 
which  the  diflolved  molecule,  which 
caufed  the  obftruftions,  may  be  dif- 
charged  with  the  fecretions. 

That  bleedings,  purgings,  diapho¬ 
retics,  and  diuretics,  are  fometimes  ne- 
ceflary  to  aflifl:  nature  in  the  expulflon 
of  the  diflolved  matter. 

That  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  in 
the  Bath ;  too  long  a  flay  in  it ;  too 
hot  a  bed  after  bathing ;  a  profufe  fweat 
too  long  continued  ;  being  expofed  to 
cold  air  on  bathing  days  ;  or  eating  or 
drinking  too  plentifully  of  high  feafoned 
meats,  or  inflaming  liquors,  during  a 

courfe 
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courfe  of  bathing,  are  always  improper, 
often  dangerous,  fometimes  fatal. 

•  ■-  •  €  *  i*  .  ' 
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That  a  courfe  of  bathing  fhould  be 
long,  and  by  intervals,  as  the;  various 

effe&s  it  has  upon  the  bather  fhall 
require. 


That  the  head  fhould  in  no  cafe 

be  dipt  till  the  bather  is  riling  out  of 
the  water. 


That  the  temperate  feafons  of  the 
year  are  moll  proper,  fafe,  and  ufeful, 
both  for  drinking,  and  bathing. 

That  there  can  be  no  Hated  rules 
laid  down,  becaufe  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumflances  of  each  patient,  which  are 

very  various,  mull  be  our  guide  in 
pra&ice. 

And  from  tne  whole  I  hope  we  learn, 
that  by  the  prudent  ufe  of  the  hot 

Baths, 
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Baths,  moll  chronical  difeafes,  and 
gouty  cafes  in  particular,  not  in  an  in¬ 
flamed  ftate,  may  be  relieved,  and 
fometimes  cured  j  while  perfons  in  high 
health  may  be  greatly  hurt,  by  wan¬ 
tonly  fporting  with  fo  powerful  an  al¬ 
terative  of  the  prelent  ftate  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  machine,  either  from  licknefs  to 
health,  or  from  health  to  licknefs. 


i  - .  *  *  >  ~ 
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TN  the  foregoing  little  Treatife ,  1  have  can- 
tioufiy  avoided  u/ing  any  Words  not  known 
to  the  mere  Englijh  Reader.  Yet  I find  it  fo  dif~ 
ficult  not  to  admit  Terms  of  Art ,  when  any  phy- 
fical  or  philofophical  SubjeCt  is  to  be  difcourfed 
on,  that  I  cannot  but  own  the  Complaint  of  thofe 
to  be  juft,  who  fay ,  that  they  meet  with  many 
Words  in  this  Book  which  they  do  not  underjland ; 
that  they  have  not  Dictionaries  at  Hand  to  which 
they  may  have  Recourfe  for  their  Explanation  ; 
that  by  this  Means  the  Senfe  often  becomes  obfcure , 
fometimes  uninte lli gable.  T o  remove  this  Complaint 
l  have  hereunto  annexed  an  Explanation  of  the 
Words  to  be  met  with  in  this  Treatife ,  which  are 
moft  likely  not  to  be  clearly  wider  flood  by  unlearned 
Readers.  Nobody  is  capable  of  doing  this  rightly # 
but  the  Author  of  the  Book ,  becaufe  he  only  knows 
for  what  precife  Ideas  thefe  Words  food  in  his  own 
Mind ,  when  he  put  them  down  as  Marks  and 
Signs  by  which  his  Notions  might  be  convey'd 
clearly  to  the  Mind  of  the  Reader.  If  you  confult 
Dictionaries  for  the  Meaning  of  fuch  Words , 
you  will  find  a  general  Senfe  given  them,  indepen¬ 
dent 


dent  of  any  particular  Difcourfe  in  which  they 
have  been  ufed  ;  and  afterwards  the  very  various 
Senfes  in  which  they  have  been  ufed  by  different 
Authors .  But  neither  of  thefe  can  give  you  the 
precife  Senfe  in  which  the  Author  you  are  reading 
has  ufed  them ,  and  therefore  you  can  never  be 
abfolutely  certain  of  the  true  Senfe  of  the  Word 
you  meet  with ,  but  from  the  Author  himfelf  who , 
alone y  has  abfolute  Knowledge  of  his  own  Meaning. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Senfe  in  which 
the  Author  ufes  the  following  Words 
in  the  foregoing  Essay. 

THE  Lattin  Motto,  prefix’d  to  the  Book,  may 
be  underftood  thus  : 

Tho'  you  defpair  to  dance  like  Highland  D ut chefs , 
IVillyou  not  guard  againjl  the  want  of  Crutches  ? 

Regimen  of  Diet .  Is  the  Rule  by  which  a  Perfon  go¬ 
verns  himfelf  in  Eating  and  Drinking.  Rttge  2 

Animal  Oeconomy.  The  Nature,  Situation,  Powers, 
and  Ufes  of  the  feveral  Parts,  whether  folid  or  fluid, 
of  the  Body  of  an  Animal.  4 

Canals .  All  hollow  Veflels  through  which  the  Fluids 
of  a  Body  pafs,  and  repafs,  fuch  as  Arteries,  Veins, 

&c.  Ibid . 

Tone  0]  the  Solids.  There  are  certain  Strings  or  Fibres 
in  the  Body  which  may  be  wound  up  or  let  loofe, 
like  the  Strings  of  a  muftcal  Inftrument.  When 
they  are  become  too  ftiff,  they  are  fa  id  to  be  wound 
up  too  high.  When  they  are  not  wound  up  high 
enough,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  relaxed  :  When  they 


be 
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be  in  either  of  thefe  States,  they  are  faid  to  have  an 
undue  Tone,  or  Tenfion,  When  they  are  neither 
too  ftiff,  or  toolooie,  they  have  then  their  due  and 
proper  Tone.  Pogt  4 

Qbjlruttions.  When  the  Particles  of  the  Fluids  can¬ 
not  pafs  through  the  Canals,  which  they  ought  in  a 
State  of  Health  to  pafs  through,  they  are  obftruded 
in  their  Paftages ;  and  Difeafes  arifmg  thence  are 
produced  by  Obftrudions.  5 

Machine.  The  Body  of  an  Animal  is  compofed  of 
divers  Parts,  as  a  Clock  is,  which  are  all  adapted  to 
their  feveral  Purpofes,  as  the  Spring  and  Wheels  of 
that  Machine  are.  The  Nature,  Power,  and  Con¬ 
trivance  of  all  thefe  Parts,  are  the  Mechanifm  of  a 
Body,  or  Clock.  Ibid. 

Theory ,  Is  the  Art  of  bringing  many  fuppofed  Fads  into 
one  View;  and,  after  having  reafoned  about  them, 
aflerting  that  fuch  and  fuch  probable  Confequences 
do  refult  from  the  allowed  Fads  fo  compared; 
which  Confequences  may,  or  may  not  be  true.  Ibid. 
Practice ,  Here,  is  only  concerned  with  bare  Fads, 
without  any  Reafoning  about  them ;  tho* juft  Prac¬ 
tice  muft  always  have  Reafon  for  its  Guide.  6 

Protrude ,  Or  pufhing  the  Fluids  on.  Ibid. 

Decreafing  Series , — Thus,  4,  3,  2,  1.  If  the  Capa¬ 
city  of  the  largeft  Veflels  was  equal  to  4,  the  next  to 
3,  and  fo  on,  we  fhould  fay  that  this  was  a  decreaf- 
ing  Series  of  Vefi'els.  Ibid. 

The  Sphere ,  Or  Limits  of  the  Circulation,  are  encreafed 
when  from  only  being  continued  through  twenty, 
it  is  now  carried  on  through  thirty  Canals,  and  fo 
on  to  any  greater  Number.  Ibid. 

Longitudinal  Growth  ceafes  when  a  Perfon  has  attained 
his  full  Highth  or  Tallnefs*  Ibia. 

Phenomena ,  Are  particular  Appearances  worthy  our 
Notice  and  Attention.  Ibid. 

Conjolidated ,  Or  united  into  one  Body  ;  as  a  great 
Number  of  the  Particles  of  Flour  are  consolidated 
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by  Water  into  one  Loaf;  or  many  Thicads,  by 
being  twilled,  into  one  Rope.  j>a~t 

Impervious.  Either  having  abfolutely  no  Paffage  thro'  7 

them,  or  having  that  Pafiage  entirely  clofed  up  or 
obll  runted.  jy* 

Stationary. — That  is,-* — Really  Handing  quite  Hill, 
without  going  forward  or  backward,  as  the  Sun  ap¬ 
pears  to  do  on  the  longefl  Day  in  Summer  ;  whereas, 
in  Reality,  its  Place  is  as  much  altered  (in  Regard  to 
our  Earth)  on  that  Day,  as  on  any  other  in  the  whoie 
Year.  When  the  Sun  appears  to  Hand  Bill,  it  is 
called  the  Solfiice.  Ibid 

F'bres ,  Are  the  fmalleft  Threads  of  an  Animal  Body, 
which  feem  to  us  to  have  no  Fluids  palling  through 
them  :  Many  of  thefe  Fibres,  wove  together,  com- 
pofe  the  Sides  of  the  Vefiels  which  have  Liquors 
conftantly  palling  thro’  them.  Ibid. 

Multa  ferunt,  &c.  g 

New  Joys  attend  each  youthful  coming  Day, 

Which,  with  declining  Age,  fade  gradually  away, 
o pecifick ,  Or  peculiar  Nature  by  which  it  differs  from 
the  Matter  which  caufes  other  Difeafes.  n 

Acrid.  Any  Thing  firiking  the  Tongue  with  a  rough 
Sharpnefs.  Acids  are  lharp  without  Roughnefs.  iq 

Membt  anes,  Are  broad  thin  Parts  of  the  Body,  com- 
pofed  of  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Vefiels  wove  toge¬ 
ther,  as  a  Linnen  Cloth  is  compofed  of  manv 
Threads. 

Tendons,  Are  the  fmall  hard  Ends  of  the  Mufcles, 
which  are  vulgarly  called  Chords.  Ibid. 

Reabf orbed ,  Or  fucked  up  again.  Ibid. 

Attractions.  Any  Body  is  faid  to  attract  another, 
when  it  draws  it  to  it  as  the  Load  Hone  draws  Iron.  u 
Adhefions .  Any  Body  is  faid  to  adhere  to  another  Body, 
when  it  Hicks  fall:  to  it,  asmelted  Wax  does  to 

.yvf-  aid. 

Jwolecul<zy  Are  fmall  Lumps  compofed  of  many  fmaller 
Parts,  united  by  Attraction,  or  Adhefion,  Ibid. 

Scarf. 
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Scarf-Jkin ,  Is  a  very  fine  thin  Skin  which  covers  the 
Surface  of  moft  Parts  of  the  Body,  under  which  lies 
the  true  Skin,  which  is  an  hundred  Times  thicker 
than  its  Covering.  Page  1 1 

A  Liquor  is  faid  to  be  depurated ,  when  its  grofler  Parts 
are  feparated  from  the  finer,  fo  that  what  was  before 
foul  and  turbid,  becomes  clear  and  tranfparent.  Ibid . 

Valetudinary .  Of  a  crazy  Conftitution,  always 
ailing.  ,  j2 

Premature.  Ripening  before  its  due  Seafon.  Ibid . 

Critical .  A  Diftemper  is  faid  to  be  truly  critical  when 
the  Matter  which  caufes  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  Body 
by  fome  natural  Evacuation,  and  Health  follows 
fuch  a  Crifis. 

V trtigosy  Are  fuch  Affe&ions  of  the  Brain  as  caufe 
Dizinefs,  or  the  Appearance  of  Obje&s  turning 
round,  which  are  at  Reft.  Ibid. 

Flatujfes ,  Or  windy  Rumblings,  and  Diftentions  of 
the  Stomach,  or  Bowels.  Ibid. 

Mucus ,  Is  a  foft  fhiny  Matter,  which  keeps  the  Parts 
moift,  and  defends  them  from  the  Injuries  they  would 
otherwife  fuflfer  from  fharp  Humours,  or  by  rub¬ 
bing  againft  each  other. 

Cretacious ,  Or  chalky  Matter.  Ibid. 

Mufcular  Motion ,  Is  that  by  which  all  our  Limbs  are 
moved,  and  by  which  we  perform  every  bodily 
Adtion.  .  ibid. 

The  Vacuities  between  the  Fibres  of  Mufcles  which 
are  thclnftruments  of  Motion,  and  their  furrounding 
Membranes,  are  called Interjlices.  Ibid. 

Saline9  Or  abounding  in  Salts.  Ibid. 

Gelatinous 9  Or  of  the  Confidence  of  a  ftiff  Jelly.  i  c 

Sulphurous ,  Or  of  the  Nature  of  Sulphur  or  Brimftone.  Ibid. 

Saponaceous ,  Or  of  the  Nature  of  Soap.  Ibid. 

ParefadtioHy  Is  the  EfFedf  of  Heat  on  Fluids,  by  which 
they  are  made  to  take  up  more  Room  in  the  Veflels 
in  which  they  are  contained,  and  confcquently  to 
diftend  the  Sides  of  thefe  Veflels.  Air  is  moftfub- 
jea  to  this  Effea.  Ibid . 

Dc~ 
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Deobftruent ,  Is  whatever  removes  Obftrudlions.  Page  i  c 
Rigid.  Stiff  and  hard.  Ibid. 

Diameters  of  Veffeis ,  Are  the  Dlftances  from  a  Point 
in  one  Side  to  its  oppofite  Point  in  the  other  Side.  16 
Capillary  Veffeis ,  Are  thofe  which  are  the  fineft,  and 
fmalleft  Branches,  many  of  whieh  are  much  fmal- 
ier  than  a  Hair.  Ibid. 

Chronical  Diflempersy  Are  fuchas  laft  a  great  while,  as 
Gouts,  Dropfies,  Confumptions,  &c.  Ibid. 

'Toller e  nodofam  nefcit  Adedicina  podagram  »  ig 

’Tis  not  in  the  Power  of  Phyfick  to  cure  the  knotted  Gout. 


Stagnated ,  Or  (landing  ftill  without  due  Circulation.  36 
The  Vifcera ,  Are  the  Lungs,  Stomach,  Liver,  Spleen, 
Sweetbread,  tAc.  42 

Emaciated.  Grown  very  lean,  almoft  Skeletons.  Ibid. 

Hcttical ,  Or  falling  into  a  flow  hedlic  Fever,  fuch  as 
attends  Confumptions.  Ibid. 

Palpitations ,  Or  inordinate  Beatings  of  the  Heart.  43 

Pleurify ,  Is  a  Fever  attended  with  fharp  Pains  in  the 
Side.  Ibid. 

P eripneumony ,  Is  an  Inflamation  of  the  Lungs.  Ibid. 

Apoplexy,  Is  an  OpprefTion  of  the  Brain,  caufmg  deep 
Sleep,  with  loud  Snoring.  Ibid. 

Plethorich,  or  too  full  of  Blood,  and  other  Humours  47 
Atenuated,  Or  made  thinner.  Ibid. 

Accelerated ,  Or  quickened  Circulation.  Ibid. 


Oedematous  Swellings ,  Are  fuch  as  he  white,  fhining, 
and  retain  the  Impreflions  of  any  hard  Bodies,  which 
make  Pits  in  them.  49 

MilUary  Glands ,  Are  the  fmall  Glands  of  the  Skin,  of 
which  there  are  many  Thoufands.  Ibid. 

Recrements ,  Are  ufelefs  Parts  of  the  Fluids,  which  are 
thrown  out  of  the  Body  by  Sweat  and  Perfpiration. 
Sweat  appears  on  the  Skin  in  Moiflure  :  Perfpira¬ 
tion  is  almoft  an  imperceptible  Vapour  which  is 
continually  flying  off  from  every  Part.  Ibid. 

Concretions ,  Are  Moleculae,  or  leveralof  them  flicking 
together.  Ibid. 

He - 


An  EXPLANATION,  fi te. 

Hereditary  Taint ,  Or  a  gouty  Difpofition  from  their 
Parents.  Page 

A  Leucopbleg matic Habit ,  Is  a  full,  pale,  doughy  Habit, 
and  is  a  lower  Degree  of  the  Oedematous.  Ibid. 

Lymph ,  Is  the  watery  Part  of  the  Humours  of  the  Body.  Ibid. 

Saturated  with  the  Fumes,  Or  filled  with  the  Smoak  of 
Gums,  fuch  as  Galbanum,  Myrrh,  Sagapenum,  and 
of  aromatic  Plants,  fuch  as  Calumus  Aromaticus, 
Roots  of  Arum,  Zedoary,  or  the  whole  Plants  of 
Rofemary,  Lavender,  &c.  all  grofly  powder’d,  and 
mixed  together. 

Corrode  them,  Or  eat  into  them,  as  Vitriol  does  into 
Cloth. 

Penetrating ,  Or  (from  the  Subtlenefs  of  their  Parts) 
eafiiy  palling  into  the  Limb.  Ibid. 
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Stimulating,  Or  exciting  the  Fibres  into  Motion,  by 
pricking  them  gently. 

Phlogiftic',  Or  fiery  Nature. 

Electrical  Fire,  Is  that  Kind  of  Lightning  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  putting  a  Glafs  Globe  into  a  quick  Motion, 
letting  it  rub  againft  a  Leather  Cufhion,  and  apply¬ 
ing  an  Iron  Rod  to  its  oppofite  Surface : — By  this 
Operation  Streams  of  Fite  are  conftantly  flying  off  at 
the  End  of  the  Iron  Rod. 

Subfultory ,  Or  fkipping  from  Place  to  Place. 

Vapid,  As  dead  Small-Beer,  or  Wine  which  has  loft 
all  its  Spirit. 

Hypochondriacal ,  Or  Vapourifh. 

Atrophy ,  Or  wafting  of  the  Flelh,  which  is  one  Kind 
of  Confumption. 

Vafa  inhalantia.  Are  the  Vefiels  by  which  Liquids  pafs 
through  the  Surface  into  the  Habit  of  the  Body. 

Spafmodic ,  Or  cramp-likePains,  from  violentDrawings 
of  the  Parts  out  of  their  Places. 

Emuntlories,  Or  Outlets  of  the  Body. 

Nitre ,  Is  a  very  cooling  Salt. 

Dieuretic,  Or  promoting  the  Difcharge  of  Urine. 

FWr,  Are  the  Outlets  thro’  the  Skin. 

Equilibrium ,  Or  an  equal  Refiftance  of  all  the  Parts. 


Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Cir- 
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Circumambient ,  Or  furrounding  the  Body,  as  Water 
does  a  Walh-Ball  in  a  Bafon.  gg 

Contranitenty  Or  ftriving  one  againft  the  other.  Ibid . 

Reciprocatingy  Or  moving  with,  and  being  moved  by, 
alternately.  /bid. 

Ofcillatory .  Moving  forward  and  backward,  like  the 
Pendulum  of  a  Clock.  Ibid. 

Velocity y  O r  too  quick  a  Current.  gy 

Cutaneous  Ulcersy  Are  Ulcers  of  the  Skin.  Ibid. 

Stricture ,  Or  preternatural  Contra&ion  of  the  VefTcIs.  90 
Epidemicaly  Or  very  common  among  the  People.  02 

Solventy  Or  Diffolver.  Ibid . 

Morbid y  Or  difeafed.  Ibid. 

Means ,  Or  Inftrument.  *  Ibid . 

Specific  Mattery  Or  that  particular  Matter  which  is  the 
Caufe  of  the  Gout. 


